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Here’s a program with AUREO- 
MYCIN® in feed that makes a dif- 
ference you can see at every stage 
of production...in extra lambs, 
in more weight and vigor, in 
extra “bloom,” in animals mar- 
keted earlier. 


AUREOMYCIN in fortified supple- 
ments helps reduce losses in ewes 
and lambs. 


1. Saving ewes and lambs 
Start your feeding program with 
AUREOMYCIN before lambing! A 
fortified supplement containing 
AUREOMYCIN keeps pregnant 
ewes healthy, lambing more 
easily, producing a bigger lamb 
crop. Controlled experiments 
have shown that AUREOMYCIN is 
extremely effective in controlling 
vibriosis, thus saving both ewes 
and lambs. 

2. Creep feeding 

for faster gains 
When you put lambs on creep 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN, 
you protect them at the most vul- 
nerable time early in life. Young 
lambs are unusually susceptible 
to diseases and stresses and mor- 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


FROM EWE TO 
MARKET LAMB... 
AUREOMYCIN PAYS 
6 DIFFERENT WAYS 





tality can be high. AUREOMYCIN 
keeps them healthy, gaining fast 
on less feed. 
3. Weaning more lambs 

By keeping lambs on creep feeds 
up to and past weaning, you save 
more lambs, wean more sturdy, 
vigorous animals. Tests show 
they gain as much as 20% more 
and show an improvement in 
feed efficiency up to 10%. 

4. Guarding against disease 
AUREOMYCIN isthe wide-spectrum 
antibioticthat fightsmany disease 
organisms. It guards against 
scours and enterotoxemia (over- 
eating disease) .Infact,controlled 
experiments have shown that 
AUREOMYCIN reduces losses from 
enterotoxemia almost to zero. 


Creep feeding with AUREOMYCIN 
protects lambsat most critical period. 


5. Saving feed in the feedlot 
AUREOMYCIN in feedlot rations 
gets lambs on full feed faster. It 
makes growing lambs lesssuscep- 
tible to the secondary infections 
that usually follow the stress of 
shipping and change in environ- 


ment. Your finishing lambs gain 
faster —put on more pounds at 
less cost. 
6. Marketing uniform 
lambs earlier 

When you’ve fed AUREOMYCIN all 
the way through — you market 
finer-looking, more uniform 
lambs earlier. And they’re the 
kind of lambs buyers prefer. 


More uniform lambs go to market 
earlier when feedlot rations contain 
AUREOMYCIN. 


Talk to your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer about AUREOMYCIN 
in range supplements, creep feeds 
and feedlot rations. Let him 
advise you on the program best 
suited to your needs. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20,N.Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 














detailed the results of tests at 
e e e the U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta- THE HAMPSHIRE 
e tion near Dubois, Idaho, where , = 
ii] this Ssile it was found that sagebrush grass Sure I'm In e =. 
« range has been improved by graz- Demand go a 


ing management with no reduction 
in stocking. Spring rest with | Produce 

heavy fall grazing by sheep re- 
Sulted in less sagebrush and MORE 
See e@Z@e@eo @ other herbage. See page 16. POUNDS 
Seeeeceeee] 
@eeenaoeneeoe2 NEW IRRIGATION DEVICE: of Lamb 


I Research engineers at Utah 
State University have developed Per Ewe! 


a new all-steel water cont rol And it’s the best for feeders or packers. 
device that can be easily in- Breeder’s List and Information of 
stalled by any farmer or rancher. AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Details can be found on page 17. Steart, lowe 





RANGE MANAGEMENT ISSUE: 


The National Wool Grower this 
month contains several timely 
articles on range management. 
We feel sure you will find these 


articles informative. + 
DETERMINING STOCKING RATE: “i oa F a G Ol 
t, sacs ee 5 


A well - known authority on ad : 

range management, Dr. L. A. : a <r ee m 
Stoddart of Utah State Univer- ‘ ee a 
sity, made an excellent pres- : “An: " onven ion 
entation on "Determining the an ' rs 
Correct Stocking Rate on Range , 
Land" at the February, 1960, 
range survey and analysis meet- 
ing held in Salt Lake City. His 
address is printed in this issue 
beginning on page 12. 


SHRUB USE ON SEEDED RANGE: 

Some surprising results were 
obtained in tests at the Tank 
Canyon in north Central New Mex- 
ico. H. W. Springfield, range 
conservationist of the Rocky a ; we 
Mountain Forest Experiment Sta- Fill Out This Blank and Mail To: 
tion found that on some experi- Manager 
mental paddocks of crested Hotel Utah 
wheatgrass, two species of sage- i ee ; 
brush and two of rabbitbrush Salt Lake City, Utah 
usually regarded as unpalat- Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
able to Sheep were heavily uti- Association convention in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 21-24, 1962: 
lized. See page 14. : : , 


HEAVY FALL GRAZING: Single Double _ Twin Suite 
Author William Laycock has 











Arrival: January , 1962 . 





Departure: January . , 1962 


Sheepherder Sam 


Name 


Street City State 


Rooms also available at Hotel Utah Motor Lodge, Hotel Newhouse and Hotel 


Temple Square. If preferred, please designate here 


Hotel Utah Rates: Single occupancy—$8.00 to $15.00 

, ( $10.0¢ $18.01 
“Getting restless for a change of scenery tee kena bobo aes ry ne one - 

and to see some new faces, eh? Well, climb Jou oe t. wen — )- $12.00 to $18.00 

the ridge and look at Joe’s sheep herd!” Suites—$17.00 to $35.00 
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National Wool Grower receives 
awards 


The National Wool Grower received 
awards for effective management com- 
munication and photographic excellence 
at the recent awards banquet of the 
Intermountain Association of Industrial 
Editors. The banquet was held at the 
Salt Lake Country Club May 17 and 
the awards were received for the Na- 
tional Wool Grower by Editor Edwin 
E. Marsh and Associate Editor Gladys 
Mike. 

The Intermountain Association of 
Industrial Editors is composed of edi- 
torial representatives of company mag- 
azines in Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
Fifteen publications were entered in the 
competition in which the National Wool 
Grower was awarded honors. 


O. V. Wells to work in Rome 


O. V. Wells, who for many years has 
headed up the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has resigned that position 
to work for the United Nations in 
Rome, Italy. 

The names of Roy Lennartson, his 
deputy director, and S. R. Smith, head 
of the fruit and vegetable division, have 
been mentioned as possible successors. 


BLM fee study started 


Murray E. Morgan, New Mexico state 
land commissioner for the past four 
years, has been appointed by Interior 
Secretary Udall as a specialist with the 
Bureau of Land Management to make 
a study of grazing fees and other uses 
in the West. 

Mr. Morgan will be stationed in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, while he con- 
ducts a study of fees charged by the 
eleven western state governments. The 
findings will be used in connection with 
a major study of fees and other user 
charges now under way in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. In addition, the 
data will be useful in a joint study by 
the Interior and Agriculture depart- 
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ments of various federal fees and user 
charges on public lands. 


Denver sheep auction begins 
June 14 


A new specially built sales ring has 
been installed at the Denver stockyards 
for a weekly auction of sheep beginning 
Wednesday, June 14, at 10 a.m. 

Auctioneer will be Jim Wingate of 
Fort Collins, Colorado. A free lamb bar- 
becue is planned to follow the opening 
day’s sale. 

The auction will replace private 
treaty sales each Wednesday thereafter. 


Columbia breeders set annual 
meeting 


The Columbia Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation of America will hold its annual 
membership meeting June 19 and 20 
in Fort Collins, Colorado. Mr. Farring- 
ton Carpenter, noted livestockman and 
one of the founders of the Performance 
Registry International Association, will 
be guest speaker. 

Diseases of sheep will be discussed by 
Dr. Rue Jensen, Colorado State Univer- 
sity; internal parasites by Dr. Robert 
Ruben, Colorado State University; syn- 





eS NEW Method 
STOPS PINK EYE 





Pressurized 


Lome 


1 Cot BURY AT 
Perens Onoitny 
fw PREVENTION on 
TREATMENT of PINK ETE 
in CATTLE ond SHEEP 
METERED VALVE 
Measures Treatmen 
Treats $00 Eyes 
te tees wre Qame 


- time! 








METERED VALVE 


/ Just press the nozzle to 
release exact ‘measured 
dose required. So accu- 
rate it assures full, ef- 


fective treatment every 


for healthier, more 
[Sonics Woo WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
oc 1909 N. Clifton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


URE SPRAY 


(Patent Pending). 


EFFECTIVE: 


~ .. Proven formulation gives quick 

relief and positive protection 

» against Pink Eye in cattle and 

sheep. Clears the infection and 

stains eye to protect against fur- 
«ther irritation. 


CONVENIENT: 

Pocket-size spray container al- 
ways ready for instant use. Won’t 
break, leak or spill. 
ECONOMICAL: 


Treats 500 eyes . . . no waste. 


See Your Dealer for FREE Literature or Write 
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* For Lambs 





WHY GAMBLE? 


Spanish Farms Rams Are Production - Tested 


See Our consignment at the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE and other 


Intermountain ram sales 


RALEIGH WILLIAMS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 































Nicely balanced hook of genuine 
tool steel. Handle of selected hardwood 
Unconditionally guaranteed. #102 is 11”, 12 
oz., $1.55; #103 is 13”, 14 o7z., $1.75. SEE 
YOUR DEALER or send check and postage 45¢ 
each to: 

CALIFQ@RNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 ssion Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete catalog on request 






















17th National Columbia 
Sheep Show and Sale 
Minot, North Dakota, Aug. 6 & 7 


For sheep which 
produce: 





ANNUAL MEETING 
Fort Collins, 
Colorado 


June 19 & 20 


], more pounds of 
superior, all- 
white, medium 
wool a 

>. large, at- 
tractive, 
open-faced 
replace- 
ments. 

A quality lambs 
that the con- 
sumer prefers. 

4, more net dollars 

* return per head. 
Use “Columbias,” the breed with a future. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

| 121 No. College Ave. Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 































chronization of heat cycle in ewes by 
Dr. M. P. Botkin, University of Wyo- 
ming; importance in performance and 
production testing in the sheep industry 
by Mr. George Scott, Colorado State 
University, and Dr. M. P. Botkin; “Pull- 
ing Together to Go Forward with Co- 
lumbias” by Mr. Tony  Fellhauer, 
University of Wyoming. Dr. LaMar 
Esplin, Colorado State University sheep 
authority, will be in charge of an in- 
spection school and a sheep and wool 
judging contest. 


Farmers comprise 8.77 of U. S. 
population 


The farm population of the United 
States on April 1, 1960, was 15,635,000, 
according to the Census Bureau. This 
is 8.7 per cent of the total population 
of the U. S. on that date. 

This is the first farm population count 
made on the basis of the new definition 
of a farm as developed for the 1959 
census of agriculture. Farm residence 
is now determined by (1) land acreage 
and (2) the value of farm products sold. 
A person must live on a farm as de- 
fined by the census to be counted in the 
farm population. Prior to the new cen- 
sus, he was considered a farm resident 











Only One Stands Out Over 
all Other Drenches... 


There are two grades of phenothiazine uscd in making livestock drenches. 


1, Ordinary phenothiazine which is green in color. 


2. PURIFIED phenothiazine an improved, more efficient grade. 


Either one can be used in making livestock drenches .. . 


but to get 


the most effective results in killing internal parasites PURIFIED 
phenothiazine has proved more efficient. 


FINE PARTICLE SIZE is important in formulating a drench, 
but extra fine particles of ordinary (Green) phenothiazine do not 
give a drench the efficiency that PURIFIED drenches provide. 


CONCENTRATION of the formuia in the digestive tract produces 


the desired worming action. 


Drenches 


containing PURIFIED 


phenothiazine provide the necessary concentration to kill internal 
parasites on contact without increasing the dose. 


WHETHER YOU DRENCH CATTLE, SHEEP or GOATS INSIST 
ON MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY, LESS TOXICITY ... 


Ask your dealer for PURIFIED drench! 


Tefenco Chemical Company 


2021 NORTH GROVE 


* FORT WORTH, TEXAS — 


if it was his opinion that his house was 
on a farm. 

Using this old definition, farm pop- 
ulation fell from 21,172,000 on April 1, 
1959, to 20,541,000 on April 1, 1960. 


Wool booklet goes into fifth 
printing 


The fifth printing of “American Wool 
Round-up,” the story of wool “from 
sheep to shop,” has been completed 
according to Woolens and Worsteds of 
America which reports that more than 
100,000 copies of the booklet already 
have been distributed. 

The booklet features a complete 
glossary of popular American wool fab- 
rics and contains a compilation of facts 
and stories dealing with the history of 
the American wool industry as well as 
information on wool fiber characteris- 
tics and the care and handling of wool 
apparel and other products. 

Copies are available at no charge 
from Woolens and Worsteds of Amer- 
gy East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


Worlds longest sheep fence near 
completion 


According to the Wool Digest, a 
3,500-mile fence being built in Queens- 
land, Australia, to protect sheep from 
dingoes (wild dogs) should be com- 
pleted in June. 

The great barrier will protect a 
sizable acreage from dingoes, which 
have caused severe losses to the Austra- 
lian sheep industry. The Herculean 
task began six years ago, and only about 
100 miles remain to be fenced. Expendi- 
ture so far has been about 1.7 million 
dollars. 


Agriculture lags in research race 


Industry spends five times the amount 
on research as does agriculture, accord- 
ing to the New York Times. At present, 
agriculture research spending totals 
$158 million a year—less than 1 per cent 
of its gross annual income, against 
more than 5 per cent expended for re- 
search by industrial firms. 

Cited from U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture studies was the conclusion that 
government farm research is too lim- 
ited. Agricultural research requires 
personnel with skills in the same 
sciences that non-agricultural research 
needs. Capable students must be in- 
spired to pursue studies, and careers in 
agricultural research must be made 
rewarding enough to attract them. 


The National Wool Grower 








ONEY put into range improvement 

work will pay higher dividends than 
almost any other investment alternative 
ranchers now have, a Colorado State 
University study has revealed. 

Three improvement practices on 
which the study is based are reseeding, 
spraying sagebrush range with 2, 4-D 
and 2, 4-5T and tearing out all or part 
of the sagebrush with a rotary beater. 

B. D. Gardner, formerly assistant 
agricultural economist at CSU, analyzed 
results of the three practices in a study 
involving range improvement done by 
102 northwest Colorado ranchers from 
1948 to 1957. 

Some improvement projects failed. 
Some also gave exceptionally high re- 
turns. But the overall average indi- 
cated the rancher who puts his money 
into range improvement usually can ex- 
pect a good return, Mr. Gardner said. 

Here are the highlights of the eco- 
nomic evaluation, with average figures 
cited: 

On range subsequently reseeded, it 
took 5.07 acres to carry one cow for 
one month, prior to reseeding. After 
reseeding, at an average cost of $7.73 
per acre, it took only 1.25 acres to carry 
one cow for one month. This was a 
306 per cent increase in carrying capa- 
city and return on investment was 15.34 
per cent. 

For range that was sprayed, it took 
2.50 acres to carry a cow for a month, 
compared to 1.28 acres after treatment. 
This was a 95 per cent increase in 
carrying capacity. Per-acre cost of 
spraying was $4.65 and return on in- 
vestment was 9.54 per cent. 

On range treated by beating, it took 
4.09 acres to carry a cow for a month, 
compared with only 2.34 acres after 
beating. This was a 75 per cent increase 
in carrying capacity. Cost per acre for 
beating was $4.16 and return on invest- 
ment was 4.8 per cent. 

The results do not mean that reseed- 
ing invariably will be more profitable 
than the other two methods, Mr. 
Gardner emphasized. Reseeding usually 
isn’t done until the range is pretty 
badly depleted and carrying capacity is 
extremely low. Assuming reasonable 
success in reseeding, sharp carrying 
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capacity increases and higher net re- 
turns are to be expected, he explained. 

Spraying, on the other hand, usually 
is done on range which has a higher 
capacity to begin with. Reseeding this 
type of range isn’t likely to give carry- 
ing capacity increases and net returns 
comparable to those obtained from re- 
seeding depleted ranges. If the better 
range were reseeded, the net return 
might well be even lower than 9.54 per 
cent return from spraying, Mr. Gard- 
ner said. 

The same principle would apply to 
range treated by beating. 

Each case is different and expert help 
should be sought to determine which 
range improvement practice is likely to 
give highest returns, Mr. Gardner sug- 
gested. 

The economist also pointed out that 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
payments ranging from $3 to $4 an acre 
frequently were available to ranchers 
whose improvement projects were in- 
cluded in the study. 

Thus, where ACP payments are avail- 
able, the rancher’s out-of-pocket cost 
is reduced substantially. This makes 
the rancher’s investment in range im- 
provement work substantially more 
profitable to him. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 

plant scientist at the University of 
Wyoming is studying a characteristic 
of range grasses that could lead to im- 
proved grass types for range seeding 
and improvement. 

O. J. Hunt, USDA research agron- 
omist at the U. of Wyoming, says that 
seeds of most grass species are slow 
to germinate in cool spring weather. 
Low soil temperatures account for most 
of the delay. 

This late germination is a real prob- 
lem for landowners and range men try- 
ing to reseed or improve grassland in 
the arid West. Much of the useful 
moisture comes early in the season, 
before soil warms up. With warm 
weather and increased soil temperature 
comes drought. Late-starting grasses 
often die before they are well estab- 
lished. “4 

Scientists testing several strains of 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are excellent for cross breeding. 

® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly—have more weight 
at market time. 

®@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent carcass. 


For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP 
SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 





EVERY WEDNESDAY 


beginning 


WED., JUNE 14 


10 a.m. 


DENVER UNION 
STOCKYARDS 


Auctioneer: Jim Wingate 


NEW SPECIALLY-DESIGNED 
SALES RING 


The nation’s largest sheep market 
is now moving another giant step 
forward in assisting sheep and 
lamb producers to get top values. 
More volume, more buyers, more 
competition . . . means MORE 
BARGAINING POWER. 


NO ADDED COSTS .. . just regular 
yardage and commission . . . low- 
est cost way fo sell. 


For information contact your favor- 
ite Denver Livestock Exchange 
member: John Clay & Co.; Colo- 
rado Livestock Comm. Co.; Mann, 
Boyd & Mann; Mike Hayes; Pro- 
ducers Livestock Marketing Assn. 


FREE LAMB BARBECUE 


following sale June 14 


Auction will replace private treaty 
sales each Wednesday. 


























TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Wool Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 

For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Ass’‘n. 
Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 


BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 











VACCINATE and BE SAFE! 


<-. 





Protect Against 


BLUETONGUE 


Vaccinate with 
COLORADO 
BLUETONGUE VACCINE 


Modified Live Virus * Vacuum Dried 
Bovine Tissue Culture Origin 


Immunize against 
this destructive disease. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 
Local Dealers Nation Wide Distribution 
COLORADO SERUMCO. 


4950 YORK STREET © DENVER I16COLO. 





tall wheatgrass found that 74 per cent 
of the seed from one type germinated 
at about 33 degrees F. Seed from four 
other tall-wheatgrass types at the same 
temperature showed from 3 to 25 per 
cent germination. 

Studies on intermediate wheatgrass 
have given still more striking results, 
Mr. Hunt notes. 

Intermediate wheatgrass strains held 
in a germination chamber at 36 degrees 
F. for a month showed a germination 
range from 5 to 90 per cent. When 
scientists increased the temperature to 
near 80 degrees for 48 hours, all strains 
germinated at rates of 95 to 100 per 
cent. 

This tendency of some strains to ger- 
minate and grow at low temperatures 
may be an important characteristic of 
range grasses, Mr. Hunt says. These 
studies indicate the ability may offer 
a new opportunity to improve interme- 
diate and tall wheatgrass. 

In future studies scientists hope to 
learn whether the grasses inherit the 
characteristic from their parents, and 
to find ways to breed improved strains 
that will germinate at low soil tempera- 
tures. 


O slow on turning livestock out to 

graze, warns Rudy Setzler of Wash- 
ington State University. New spring 
pasture growth is high in vitamin con- 
tent, very laxative and relatively low 
in digestible nutrients, he explains. If 
animals get no other feed except this 
“washy” grass, they are likely to suffer 
from malnutrition. The new grass stim- 
ulates digestion but furnishes very 


little energy. 
Mr. Setzler continues that turning 
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stock out to graze too early is poor pas- 
ture management. Grazing pastures 
when the grass is first starting to grow 
will often cut grass production in half. 
It will also kill out some of the early 
growing species of grasses and legumes. 

Most cases of plant poisoning show up 
in the early spring. This is not because 
more toxic plants are growing in the 
spring. The reason is that livestock 
are so hungry for green feed they will 
eat almost anything that is succulent 
and green. 

Later in the season when more palat- 
able grasses and clovers are available, 
livestock are more selective and will 
eat few or no toxic plants. 

For stockmen who must turn cattle 
or sheep out on short spring grass, Mr. 
Setzler presents a few simple rules to 
prevent trouble: 

(1) Provide hay or small amounts of 
grain to go with the grass. Grain can be 
self-fed on spring pastures by mixing 
_ parts rolled grain with one part 
salt. 

(2) Be sure the animals have access 
to plenty of loose salt. 

(3) Water is the cheapest and most 
essential feedstuff, so do not force live- 
stock to subsist on contaminated “run- 
off” water. Provide plenty of clean 
water in readily available places. 


ASTURE rotation is essential for 

control of internal parasites, accord- 
ing to L. H. Scrivner, head of the de- 
partment of veterinary science at the 
University of Idaho College of Agricul- 
ture. The longer animals are permitted 
to graze a certain area, the greater 
becomes the accumulation of droppings 
which are the souree of parasite eggs. 

Many of the newly hatched larvae 
that are capable of infecting animals 
die from action of the elements unless 
they are able to reach the digestive 
tract of a susceptible animal within 
a few weeks. When infected animals 
are permitted to use pastures con- 
tinuously the greater becomes. the 
contamination. In irrigated pastures 
particularly, the accumulation of infec- 
tive stages tend to increase because of 
environment favorable to survival of 
larvae. Standing water and wet areas 
also favor the development of snails 
that are intermediate hosts for the liver 
fluke. 

Continuous use of pastures also 
tends to increase parasitism through 
overgrazing, Mr. Scrivner said. While 
an entire pasture may not appear to 
be overgrazed, certain areas within the 
pasture will attract the animals thus 
increasing the exposure to parasites. 
The more often animals are moved to 
new or clean areas, the less chance 
there is that internal parasites will 
develop. 
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On The Scene Report 


from the 


Nations Capital 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


Lamb Purchase Program Resumed 


N May 9 the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture announced reopening of 
the lamb carcass purchase program, 
“because of a continued surplus of lamb 
and unfavorable prices which growers 
and feeders are receiving for their 
lambs.” The program had been termi- 
nated on April 14. 

Due to adverse market conditions 
since the termination of the program 
and because of numerous calls and let- 
ters, especially from feeders in the 
Midwest, we worked with congressmen, 
senators and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to secure at 
least a short extension of the program. 
Feeder representatives also contacted 
their congressional delegation in this 
regard. 

Since the reopening of the program, 
purchases announced May 12 totaled 
651,000 pounds and purchases an- 
nounced May 19 totaled 399,000 pounds. 
Prices paid for the two weeks are as 
follows: 


May 12 May 19) 
(Per Pound) (Per Pound) 
Choice 55-65# 
carcasses ........ ..$33.00-33.69 $31.99-33.69 


Good 55-65# 
carcasses 


Good-Under 55# 


carcasses 31.87-33.65 32.47-33.87 


Bulk of first week’s purchases were 
made from Swift and Company at Fort 
Worth, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, 
Des Moines, St. Joseph, Ogden and San 
Francisco; Armour and Company at 
Fort Worth; and Dubuque Packing 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa. Later pur- 
chases were made from Armour, Port- 
land and Fort Worth; Swift, Fort Worth 
and San Francisco; Wilson and Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; and Chiapetti Pack- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


House Hearings on Wool Act 


ONGRESSMEN Berry (South Da- 
kota) and Aspinall (Colorado) both 
testified at the House hearings on the 
National Wool Act. Their names were 
not available for the previous listing 
given in the May National Wool Grower. 
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Also the following congressmen in- 
serted wires and letters from sheep and 
wool organizations in the record follow- 
ing the hearings, and their names were 
not available when the May National 
Wool Grower went to press: Montoya 
(New Mexico), Saund (California), 
Ullman (Oregon), Marshall (Minne- 
sota), Martin (Nebraska), Williams 
(Mississippi), McSween (Louisiana), 
Johnson (California), Baldwin (Cali- 
fornia), Chamberlain (Michigan) and 
Halleck (Indiana). 


Pension Plans for Self-employed 


HE House committee on Ways and 
Means has reported H.R. 10, which 
is designed to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary retirement plans by 
self-employed persons by extending to 
such plans, and to self-employed indi- 
viduals covered thereunder, many of the 
favorable tax benefits present law now 
provides in the case of qualified retire- 
ment plans established by employers for 
their employees. 


Tariff Commission Action on Tile 


T is interesting to note that the Tariff 

Commission has found unanimously 
that ceramic mosaic tiles are being 
imported in such increased quantities 
as to injure the domestic tile industry. 
Commission in report submitted to the 
President recommends increased tariff 
on these imports. 


Summer Executive 


Meeting Postponed 


UE to the pressure of work in Wash- 

ington on the National Wool Act 
and other matters, President Metcalfe 
has suggested that the summer meeting 
of the NWGA executive committee be 
postponed. 

The meeting had been scheduled for 
Yakima, Washington, June 27-28. Sec- 
retary Phil Kern of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association has renewed 
their invitation to the executive com- 
mittee to come to Yakima in 1962 when 
Washington will be holding its centen- 
nial celebration. 


Conference with Australian 
Ambassador 


N May 9 with NWGA President Pen- 

rose Metcalfe as the _ principal 
spokesman, we conferred with Austra- 
lian Ambassador Howard Beale regard- 
ing reported efforts of the Australians 
to get removal of the present tariff on 
imported raw wool. 

Ambassador Beale stated their feeling 
was that such removal would be bene- 
ficial both to Australian and U. S. grow- 
ers. We took exception to this and 
explained that the National Wool Act 
had been enacted in lieu of a tariff 
increase and with the understanding 
with the previous administration that 
there would be no reduction in the tar- 
iff during the life of the act. The 
Australians would, of course, like to see 
the present provision removed from the 
Wool Act whereby funds for incentive 
payments are related to tariff duties. 

We were cordially and courteously 
received and while we reached no agree- 
ment, we did make our position force- 
fully known, and we will watch this 
matter closely for any further develop- 
ments. 


Sheep Shearing Proposal 


HILE the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butchers Workmen (AFL- 
CIO) did not appear at the April hear- 
ing in the House to extend the National 
Wool Act, they have now filed a state- 
ment for the hearing record on which 
they are requesting Congress to add a 
provision to the National Wool Act set- 
ting up a 35-cent minimum shearing 
rate per sheep. 

Statement alleges that the several 
thousand shearers in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast states who are 
included in their 375,000 membership 
roster “have been seriously hurt in the 
years since the end of World War II 
by the import of cheap labor.” 


Mexican Farm Labor Program 


HE House has passed H.R. 2010, pro- 

viding for an extension of the 
authorization for the temporary em- 
ployment in United States agriculture 
of Mexican workers until December 31, 
1963. 





President Kennedy Offers 7-Point 
Aid Program for Textiles 


RESIDENT KENNEDY on May 2 

rejected the textile industry’s plea 
for mandatory quotas and offered, as a 
substitute, a seven-point aid program 
developed by the Cabinet-level Inter- 
Agency Textile Committee headed by 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges. 


Among the points in the program 
affecting the wool textile industry are 
a proposal to initiate research by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce covering 
new processes, products and markets; 
review by the Treasury of existing de- 
preciation allowances on textile ma- 
chinery; and proposal soon to go to 
Congress for federal government assist- 
ance to industries injured or threatened 
with injury. In addition the President 
directed the State Department to ar- 
range an early conference of principal 
textile exporting and importing coun- 
tries. Such a conference could consider 
voluntary quotas on textiles. 


The last point in the program states 
that an application by the textile indus- 
try for action under existing statutes 
such as the escape clause or national 
security provisions of the Trade Agree- 


ments Extension Act “will be carefully 
considered on its merits.” 

President Kennedy in his decision 
said that he believed “this program will 
assist our textile industry to meet its 
basic problems while at the same time 
recognizing the national interest in 
expansion of world trade and the suc- 
cessful development of less-developed 
nations.” President Kennedy said the 
textile industry problem is serious and 
deep-rooted and added: “I believe it is 
time for action.” 

Textile and apparel industry repre- 
sentatives, foreign exporters, importers 
and liberal trade organizations have all 
expressed satisfaction with the pro- 
gram. 

On May 15 the textile industry re- 
quested the Office of Civilian and De- 
fense Mobilization to investigate textile 
imports. The industry hopes that the 
OCDM will find that textile import con- 
trols are necessary in order to protect 
its potential in time of a national emer- 
gency. If the OCDM rules favorably on 
the petition, it would open the way for 
action by President Kennedy to restrict 
imports by quotas and other means. 





Manufacturers Told Wool 


Can Suit Every Climate 


and Fashion 


66YW/OOL fabrics can suit every cli- 

mate, serve every fashion re- 
quirement and provide unmatched 
comfort,” Alfred Eisenpreis, director of 
research for Allied Stores Corporation, 
told the 96th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers in New York, May 4. 

Mr. Eisenpreis urged the wool manu- 
facturers to: (1) identify consumer 
markets and buying patterns as basis 
for specific aggressive marketing; (2) 
sell products to the ultimate con- 
sumer; (3) emphasize fashion and 
quality features of woolen and worsted 
fabrics and put price competition into 
proper perspective—ours is not a de- 
pression economy; (4) think of yourself 
and your industry in terms of growth. 

In the years ahead, the industry’s po- 
tential looks good, Mr. Eisenpreis said, 
adding that “American buying habits, 
age and employment patterns will 
bring about many conditions which 
could busy your looms.” 
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NWGA President Penrose Metcalfe 
and Executive Secretary Edwin E. 
Marsh also attended the one day meet- 
ing. 

J. B. Goldberg, New York textile con- 
sultant, who served as chairman of a 
seminar on laminates and stretch fab- 
rics, told the group that if “Oscars” 
were awarded in the textile industry, 
fabric foam laminates would be the 
1960-61 winner and stretch fabrics the 
leading 1961-62 contender. 

Mr. Goldberg said “use of polyure- 
thane foams for laminating with apparel 
fabrics started in this country only a 
few years ago, primarily to provide a 
new form of lightweight thermal insula- 
tion for use in outerwear” and “they 
appear to be finding ready acceptance in 
meeting the demand for insulated gar- 
ments wtih a minimum of added 
weight.” 

The association’s Golden Fleece 
achievement awards were presented by 
actress Dina Merrill to: Joseph A. 
Walker, chief test pilot, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, who 
flew the U. S. X-15 research plane to a 
height of more than 32 miles, a record 
for manned flight. Louise C. Pfeifle, 
president, American Institute of Men’s 
and Boys’ Wear, inter-industry promo- 
tion agency. William C. Segal, publish- 


Stock Grazing Down 
. . Wildlife Up 


IVESTOCK permitted on the federal 

range in 1952 was estimated at 

15,403,308 aum’s, while wildlife aum’s 
were figured at 1,168,678. 

As an indication of the decrease in 
livestock numbers grazing and an in- 
crease in the wildlife numbers, in 1960 
there were 15,265,017 aum’s of livestock, 
and wildlife numbers had climbed to 
1,569,656—an increase of approximately 
400,000 over 1952. 


1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ 

vention, Salt Lake City, Utah 
CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
August 10-11: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 
November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ 


Boise, Idaho. 

November 12-14: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 19-21: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 7-9: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Tampa, Florida. 

February 4-6, 1962: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

SALES 

Registered Rambouillet Ram Sale, 

Texas. 

Rankin Club Lamb & Dorset Ram Sale, 


Con- 


Convention, 


Con- 


June 22: San 


Angelo, 
July 15: 
Abilene, Texas. 
July 28-29: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 
August 2: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 4: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque. 
August 8-9: Washington Ram Show and Sale, Ya- 
kima, Washington. 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
September 16: Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 
October 5: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
October 9: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 
SHOWS 
August 8: Washington Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 
January 12-20, 1962: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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er, and Mrs. Segal (Cora Carlyle), 
editor of American Fabrics magazine, 
New York. Edgar W. Wherry, president 
of Bonwit Teller, New York. 

Edwin Wilkinson, full-time chief 
executive officer, was renamed presi- 
dent and Glen F. Brown was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Five wool textile 
industry leaders who were elected vice- 
presidents are: Hugh G. Chatham, 
Chatham Manufacturing Company, El- 
kin, North Carolina; Roger M. Grim- 
wade, Charlton Woolen Company, 
Charlton City, Massachusetts; Herbert 
Pleet, Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Lenni 
Mills, Pennsylvania; Frederic W. Tipper 
of New York, Cascade Woolen Mill, 
Oakland, Maine; and Horace C. Weston, 
Mayflower Worsted Company, Kingston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Forest Committee Meeting 
Spotlights Recreation Demands 


APID increases in recreation use of 

the National Forests and steps nec- 
essary to meet these demands were prin- 
cipal topics discussed during the first 
meeting, May 2, of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Multiple Use of the National 
Forests held at the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The new citizen committee, composed 
of 15 conservationists in various fields 
of natural resources, was appointed to 
advise Richard E. McArdle, chief of 
USDA’s Forest Service, on how better 
to meet modern day responsibility of 
managing the nation’s 186-million-acre 
National Forest System. Sheepmen rep- 
resentatives on the committee are J. H. 
Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho, and 
William McGregor, Hooper, Washing- 
ton. 

The committee recommended that the 
Forest Service consider charges at 
highly concentrated picnicking and 
camping areas as a pilot study on how 
best to institute charges for National 
Forest Recreation. It did not favor an 
overall recreation use charge such as 
entrance fees at roads or recreation 
licenses. 

In considering charges the committee 
reviewed the rapidly rising cost of 
building and maintaining recreation fa- 
cilities, and the growing public demand 
for improved developments, including 
showers and other conveniences. 
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Members of the committee were 
agreed that extensive expansion of the 
National Forest Wilderness System 
might be impractical. They urged, how- 
ever, that more effort and funds be used 
in better management to protect pres- 
ent wilderness areas against damage 
from heavy use. 

The committee emphasized the con- 
tinuing need for better informing the 
public on the principles of wise conser- 
vation use of natural resources. It 
urged a stepped-up program by the For- 
est Service to explain the principles of 
multiple use management of the Na- 
tional Forests, which the committee 
believes will become more and more 
important in the years ahead. 

In closing the day-long session, Dr. 
McArdle pointed out that recreation 
use of the forests was the principal 
topic of discussion at this first meeting 
because the Forest Service is faced 
with a number of decisions in this field 
in the immediate future. 

He emphasized that future meetings 
will go thoroughly into water, timber 
operations and grazing use, as well as 
wildlife management. Under the Mul- 
tiple Use Law passed by Congress last 
year, he said, the Forest Service is di- 
rected to manage the National Forests 
intensively for their five basic re- 
sources, giving due consideration to all 
products and services. 


Range Management 
Experts Appointed 
Consultants for BLM 
Fee Study 


ECRETARY of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall has appointed three ex- 
perts in range management to assist 
the Bureau of Land Management in a 
comprehensive study of fees and 
charges for grazing privileges on the 
national land reserve. The department 
is presently conducting a major study 
of all fees and charges on federal lands. 
The three consultants will advise 
BLM on economic ranch and range data, 
assist in the collection of information 
about forage resources on BLM lands, 
and help analyze data collected during 
the study. 

The consultants are Dr. William G. 
Brown, associate professor of agricul- 
tural economics, Oregon State Univer- 
sity, Corvallis, Oregon; Dr. N. Keith 
Roberts, associate professor of agricul- 
tural economics, Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah; and Dr. Clarence W. Jen- 
sen, associate professor of agricultural 
economics, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Montana. 

The Bureau of Land Management held 
a meeting in Denver, Colorado in mid- 
May to determine economic data needs 
and procedures for the grazing fee 
study. In addition to the three consult- 
ants, personnel from the Economic Re- 
search Service of the Department of 
Agriculture attended the meeting. 

Information collected on grazing fees 
will be used in a joint study by the In- 
terior and Agriculture Departments of 
various federal fees and user charges 
on public lands. In his February 23 
special message to Congress on natural 
resources, President Kennedy called for 
more consistent fees and user charges, 
and directed the affected departments 
and agencies to cooperate in establish- 
ing a uniform system. 


New booklet on multiple use 


A new booklet designed to give Amer- 
ican families a better understanding 
of how the national forests are managed 
has been issued by the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. 

“Multiple Use—The National Forests 
and Your Family” was written especial- 
ly for use of women’s groups. It is in 
pocket-book form and describes sus- 
tained-yield multiple-use of the national 
forests in non-technical, down-to-earth 
language. 

A free copy may be obtained from the 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Ewes and lambs graze peacefully on a section of the Bridger National Forest near 
Afton, Wyoming. 


My Pack-Horse Trip 
Thru the 


Brigder Wilderness Area 


by: Farrell T. Wankier, Jr. 
N WGA Assistant Secretary 


HE wind came up with a sudden 

gust and the snow began to fall. 
Ken said, “If this keeps up we won’t 
be able to do a very good job tomorrow 
checking range and grazing conditions.” 
After a long night which saw a con- 
tinuation of snow and rain carried by 
gusty winds we stepped out of our tents 
to be confronted with about four inches 
of newly fallen snow. Of course, little 
could be done now toward inspection of 
range conditions unless we were to 
equip ourselves with a small whisk 
broom and carefully brush the snow 
from each leaf and stem of forage. 
Ranger Roberts informed me they had 
been required to do this very thing 
several years ago in order to complete 
a range survey transect on which they 
were working. 

How is it that the assistant secretary 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is found in such a situation? Well, 
it all started back in January of 1960 
when I noticed an article in a local 
newspaper by Chief Justice Douglas 
who had recently taken a pack trip into 
the Bridger Wilderness Area. Mr. Doug- 
las claimed that grazing of sheep and 
cattle in that area were completely ruin- 
ing the country as could be evidenced 
by the sparsity of grass and heavy ero- 
sion taking place on the high rocky 
ridges. I took issue with this article and 
promptly replied. 

At this point the Forest Service in- 
tervened and as a public relations ges- 
ture as well as for the educational 
betterment of all offered to set up a 
short trip into the Bridger area in Au- 
gust of 1960. 

Three of us made the trip, Ken Rob- 
erts, forest ranger of the Pinedale dis- 
trict of the Bridger National Forest; 
Jim Jacobs, range conservationist, Divi- 
sion of Range Management from the 
Regional IV Office in Ogden, Utah; 
and myself. 

On the evening before our departure, 
Jim and I arrived in Pinedale, Wyoming, 
to find Ranger Roberts had things well 
arranged for our trip the next morning 
into the Bridger area—sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Windriver Wilderness 
Area. 

On August 21 we left Elkhart Park 
which lies just east of the picturesque 
Fremont Lake with three horses and 
three pack mules heavily loaded with 
camping equipment, food and other ne- 
cessities needed on our tour. The 
weather was perfect at that time. How- 
ever, little did we know we were in for 
drenching rain and snow the following 
day. 


Many streams are found in the rugged 
Bridger Wilderness Area. 
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The Bridger Wilderness Area is very 
interesting and different. Its high rocky 
ridges are extremely rugged and steep 
with frequent small pockets and can- 
yons spooned out many years ago by 
the grinding, crushing, sliding glaciers. 
Ponds and streams are frequent with 
timber stands varying from thick to 
scrubby patches intermingled with jag- 
ged rocks and ledges. Native grasses 
and vegetation are mainly found on the 
valley floors and along stream beds 
where the top soil is the deepest. The 
high rocky ridges and slopes are not 
generally conducive to growing thick 
stands of vegetation or for supporting 
grazing because grass just doesn’t 
grow on rocks regardless of how it is 
managed. However, the heavy stands of 
grass in much of the valley bottoms and 
on the gradual slopes lends itself very 
nicely to grazing. 


Considerable Grazing 


A large portion of Ranger Roberts’ 
forest district lies within the wilderness 
area itself. Ken says that regardless of 
the ruggedness of the terrain and the 
inaccessibility by road, a considerable 
amount of grazing is done there. Thir- 
teen permittees run over 45,000 sheep, 
and there are three allotments of cattle 
amounting to around 3,400 head. 


Because of the high elevation and 
short growing season, the total grazing 
period lasts about 60 days. Therefore, 
a sheep herd entering the southern end 
of the area the first of July keeps 
moving north for about half of the 
season and then turns and trails back 
out on a different route. The grass is 
grazed over just one time so it might 
be said that the total grazing period 
is just a 60 day trail movement. 

Mr. Jacobs says in all forest districts 
the Forest Service is attempting to 
closely follow the concepts set forth in 
the new multiple use bill which “author- 
izes and directs that the national forest 
be managed under principles of mul- 
tiple use and to produce a sustained 


Spraying has been very effective in killing 
sagebrush on many areas in the Bridger 
Forest. Note how the grass has thickened 
when it didn’t need to compete with the 
brush for light, moisture and nutrients. 
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yield of products and services.” Mr. 
Jacobs says that grazing is definitely 
one of the multiple uses. He states that 
grazing is not a temporary thing but 
permanent and that every effort pos- 
sible is being made to establish realistic 
stocking rates. Of course, herein lies 
the areas of opinion differences between 
stockmen and federal land administer- 
ing agents. 


Research in Six Areas 


Recently Kenneth W. Parker, director, 
Division of Range Management and 
Wildlife Habitat Research, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., pointed out 
that their research is carried on in six 
major areas. Of these, one of the pri- 
mary areas is that of determination of 
optimum seasons, intensity and systems 
of grazing by cattle and sheep, and prac- 
tices and methods for influencing live- 
stock distribution for obtaining uniform 
and efficient forage utilization in har- 
mony with timber, water, wildlife and 
recreational uses of forest lands. A 
wide range in vegetation types, climates 
and soils is involved in the location 
of this work. A wide range of coopera- 


Jim Jacobs gets hot cakes and fish from 
Ranger Roberts who handled most of the 
cooking. 


tion is involved particularly with agen- 
cies and private individuals. It must 
also be emphasized that no range sur- 
vey is complete until a management 
plan is prepared. 

Mr. Parker also pointed out that even 
if we could precisely determine forage 
production, it would still be impossible 
to know the exact grazing capacity 
because of annual fluctuation in pro- 
duction as a result of weather and 
because of differences in grazing man- 
agement practices and operating skills 
of different operators, particularly on 
rough mountain ranges. For this rea- 
son he points out, the final decision 
on proper stocking guides must be 
based on observed trends under the 
actual grazing management being 
practiced. 

Cooperative agreements have been 
entered into in many areas which are 
directed toward improving management 


Some water erosion can be noted in this 
mountain meadow. 


procedures. Also mutual agreements in 
reduction in the stocking rate have been 
reached providing necessary rehabilita- 
tion steps were immediately undertak- 
en. Where stocking rates and rehabili- 
tation measures are worked out jointly 
at thet local level, generally very little 
conflict occurs. The Forest Service in 
the Bridger area is doing an outstand- 
ing job in range improvements through 
better management practices, range re- 
seeding, brush spraying, etc. 

One of the major problems worrying 
stockmen today is the gradual eroding 
effect some of the other uses are having 
on the heretofore livestock grazing 
areas, thus gradually taking out of 
grazing districts choice plots of forage. 
For an example, Ranger Roberts said 
that just within the past year, because 
of strong pressures, they have had to 
prohibit sheep and cattle from grazing 
on certain small areas along stream 
beds and around lakes so that individ- 
uals packing into these areas on horses 
would have a ready supply of feed 
available at all times. These areas were 
admittedly small; however, it shows a 
definite trend. 


Effect of Gradual Chipping Away 


Will this chipping away eventually 
make it impossible to graze sheep and 
cattle economically in these areas? No 
one can really tell. But if this trend 
continues year after year this reduction 
of actual grazing areas will allow fewer 
livestock on the range which even- 
tually will make it impossible to eco- 
nomically harvest the forage crop 
growing there. 

Another point is the continual up- 
crading and changing of standards and 
requirements for suitable range or in 
establishing stocking rates. In other 
words, standard requirements as to 
the amount of forage necessary are dif- 
ferent today than they were ten years 
ago. As science provides new survey 
and analysis methods, requirements be- 
come progressively more stringent, thus 
causing further reduction in stocking 
numbers. 

(Continued on page 30) 





Determining Correct Stocking Rate on Range Land 


By: L. A. STODDART, Professor of Range Management, 


Address Delivered at Range Survey 
Conference, Salt Lake City, February 
16, 1960. Reprinted from Journal of 
Range Management, September 1960 


— technicians have been recip- 
ients of considerable abuse and 
criticism because of their seeming in- 
ability to correctly diagnose the grazing 
capacity of the range. Actually, the 
management and conservation of land 
is one of the most essential and noble 
of all professions of man. The land is 
our wealth and our future. Care of this 
basic resource is vital not only to the 
agriculturist as a direct user but to 
every American. 

Land problems seem _ particularly 
critical on western ranges, where shal- 
low, rocky, and salty soils combine with 
aridity to reduce vegetation production 
to a minimum and where steep and 
rugged topography encourage rapid 
erosion. This delicate balance with 
which nature has endowed so much of 
the range land makes proper use and 
management paramount in importance. 

More than half of these ranges, and 
certainly the most critical half, are gov- 
ernment-owned lands. This would seem 
a desirable ownership since it assures 
the land of complete use regulation and 
provides the land with the services of 
technical managers. It is the duty of 
these managers first to conserve the re- 
source and second to facilitate orderly 
and coordinated use of land to the bene- 
fit of the public. 


Grazing by livestock is among the top- 
priority uses of the public lands. It 
becomes the duty of the manager to 
evaluate the grazing potential of the 
land, plan the grazing management and 
arrange its orderly use. It is to the 
first of these that this discussion is 
addressed. 


One of the most difficult tasks of the 
range manager is determining the num- 
ber of animals which will give maximum 
meat and wool yields and yet not 
endanger soil and water stability nor 
unduly interfere with other land uses. 


Unfortunately range does not lend it- 
self, as does a stack of hay, to exact 
formula conversion into cow months 
potential. In the first place, range pro- 
duction is not the same each year, vary- 
ing largely with annual precipitation 
and temperature characteristics. It is 
immediately evident that there is no 
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single correct stocking rate for all 
years and that grazing capacity is not 
a constant feature of range land. Yet 
the federal technician is compelled to 
issue grazing permits for a 10-year 
period during which he obviously can 
not forecast production. 


This brings up the question of what 
is actually meant by grazing capacity. 
No satisfactory definition has ever been 
given for this term. The term “capa- 
city” carries an unfortunate implication 
of permanence and lack of variation 
which is not justified. The implied per- 
manent feature seems associated with 
10-year permits to graze federal lands 
since few ranchers expect to use private 
ranges at a constant level. The term 
grazing capacity also implies a fixed 
characteristic of the land, irrespective 
of how the grazing is done, when ii is 
done and how the land is managed. Cor- 
rect stocking rate is dependent in large 
measure upon the kind of range man- 
agement. No one can examine a range 
and judge its capacity without know- 
ing how it will be grazed. You can not 
tell the production of range land by a 
look at the land alone any more than 
you can look at a cultivated land and 
forecast production without knowing 
whether the weeds will be kept out, 
what fertilizers will be used, what im- 
plements are available and similar man- 
agement factors. One hundred 
management may ruin a 

is perfectly capable of 


cows 
under 
range which 
supporting 100 cows under proper man- 


poor 


agement. Perhaps, then, we should for- 
get the term grazing capacity and use 
instead the term correct stocking rate. 


Factors in Determining Forage 
Production 


Many things affect the ability of 
range land to support livestock. Among 
the most important, of course, is forage 
production. Four factors are recognized 
as important here. 

1. Weather and climate. The long- 
time climatic pattern, especially precipi- 
tation and temperature, more than any 
single factor influences inherent ability 
of a range to grow forage. Current 
weather conditions cause major fluctua- 
tions in forage production, especially 
among annual plants. 

2. Soil type. Soil depth, saltiness, 
sandiness, fertility, ability to absorb 
and hold water, and many other soil 
characteristics influence forage produc- 
tion. In addition to their effect upon 
forage production, soils also affect 
proper grazing numbers through their 
influence upon management. Thus, how 
closely vegetation can safely be grazed 
may be determined by the stability of 
the soil. 

3. Amount of vegetation. Herbage 
yield is perhaps the most important sin- 
gle factor influencing grazing capacity. 
It is a natural character of the land but 
it is variable. It is a product largely of 
weather conditions and nature of the 
soil. 

1. Quality of the vegetation. Quality 
is a product of several characteristics. 
Perennials generally are superior to 
annuals. High palatability is desirable 
if grazing animals are to make full use 
of the herbage. High nutritive value 
of the consumed herbage is important. 
Plants which can tolerate close and fre- 
quent grazing are preferred. 
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The science of range management has 
failed to develop grazing tolerance data 
for any single species or set of circum- 
stances. Data from Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station show that on dry- 
land, bluebunch wheatgrass can be 
killed in a single year by three weekly 
late-season clippings. Crested wheat- 
grass, however, was clipped each week 
of the growing season for five years 
and still remained alive. 

Undoubtedly on arid hillsides plants 
can withstand much less grazing than 
can the same species on sub-irrigated 
bottomlands. Under extreme habitat 
conditions, a plant may exist with diffi- 
culty even with nc grazing at all. 

Poisonous plants may limit the use 
that can be made of arange. Light graz- 
ing may be perfectly feasible on ranges 
that have poison plant problems. Full 
use may be impossible. 


Other Natural Features of Land 
Affecting Stocking 

The above factors influence herbage 
available to an animal for grazing and 
so directly influence correct stocking 
rate. Other physical features determine 
how much of that vegetation can be 
grazed. 

5. Topography. Steepness and rocki- 
ness affect the readiness with which 
animals can cover the range to secure 
the forage produced. Few far-western 
ranges are level and animals, especially 
cattle, tend to climb to less accessible 
areas only when bottomlands have been 
used dangerously heavy. Available for- 
age, then, may be the measure of proper 
livestock numbers rather than _ total 
forage. 

6. Water. Drinking water is neces- 
sary for domestic animals, and ranges 
may be useless without it despite abun- 
dant forage. Grazing is more limited on 
some ranges by quantity and spacing of 

vater than by forage supply. Water is 
like topography in influencing distribu- 
tion of animals. They tend to concen- 
trate around water and will graze 
distant forage only after dangerous 
over-use of the better-watered range. 

Management Factors 

In addition to the above factors, 
which are natural features of the land 
and are largely beyond man’s control, 
the number of animals a range will 
support is influenced sharply by how the 
land is grazed. These range manage- 
ment factors are largely the product of 
the user’s judgment. 

It should be clear that a field examiner 
can note items 1 to 6 inclusive, which 
are characters of the land, than that 
these alone must be the basis for an 
estimate of any long-term capacity in- 
herent to that land. In addition, how- 
ever, correct stocking must be based 
upon the following management char- 
acteristics. 
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7. Kind of stock. The efficiency with 
which land produces livestock will de- 
pend upon how ideally it is suited to 
the particular kind of animal. Steep 
ranges are more suitable to sheep than 
to cattle because unherded cattle will 
not make uniform use of steep slopes. 
Poorly watered ranges are more suitable 
to sheep because sheep require less wa- 
ter than cattle and can be made to utilize 
areas distant from water more uni- 
formly. Generally, ranges composed of 
grass species are better suited to cattle, 
and sheep make more efficient use of 
brush and forb species. It is not un- 
usual at all that a given range might 
safely graze twice as many animal units 
of one kind of stock as another kind. 
Total meat yield of many ranges in fact 
can be maximized only by use of several 
species of grazing animal, simulta- 
neously. 

8. Operation objectives. To an ex- 
tent, the purpose to which it is being 
devoted will determine how heavily land 
should be stocked. Maintenance of dry 
heifers or a dry ewe band obviously 
takes less forage than required for 
equal numbers of wet stock. If the pro- 
ducer wants top production, he must 
supply top quality feed in adequate 
amounts. Numerous experiments have 
shown conclusively that reducing num- 
bers (up to a point) will increase indi- 
vidual performance as measured by 
gain, calf or lamb percentage, or wool 
vield. It is doubtful that maximum 


production per animal is ever an eco- 
nomically sound management objective, 
because stocking rate light enough to 
give this performance will result in a 
too low production per acre. Doubling 


numbers will double production on 
lightly stocked ranges but under heavy 
stocking increased numbers may so de- 
crease individual performance as to 
actually decrease total meat and wool 
yield. If the operator is trying to put 
out grass-fat steers, to top-off his lambs, 
or to get high calf or lamb crops, he 
must stock accordingly. The right 
stocking for the range will vary with 
these objectives. 

9. Other animals sharing forage. For- 
age can be consumed only once. If na- 
tive animals such as deer, rabbits and 
rodents are present in large numbers, 
there may be nothing remaining for do- 
mestic livestock. Forage production 
records tell us only what is produced. 
Many ranges are now too heavily used 
by deer alone or by rabbits alone and 
have no capacity at all for livestock. To 
put domestic stock on areas already 
fully grazed is certain to result in mis- 
use of the range. 


10. Supplements. Supplemental feed- 
ing may reduce dependency of livestock 
upon range forage and so increase num- 
bers that can occupy the range. Also, 


supplements may balance the diet and 
bring about more efficient use of the 
range herbage. However, there is reason 
to believe that supplemental feeds may 
reduce the tendency of animals to seek 
natural forage and cause concentration 
of livestock that might actually reduce 
capacity of the land. 

11. Season grazed. Grazing mountain 
ranges too early in the spring may in- 
duce soil compaction and erosion beyond 
that resulting from grazing equivalent 
numbers after the soil becomes firm. 
Physiological response of the plant to 
grazing varies tremendously with the 
season. Damage generally is greatest 
when food storage in the plant root is 
least; and damage is least when the 
plant is dormant during dry or cold 
seasons. 

There is no reason to believe that be- 
cause three acres keeps a cow in June 
that three acres will also keep a cow 
in September. Plants vary greatly in 
forage value in different seasons. For 
example, cheatgrass (Bromus tectorum) 
is an excellent sheep forage in spring 
but by mid-summer it may be almost 
valueless. Cattle numbers are freely 
multiplied by time to give us cow 
months, yet we have no reason to be- 
lieve that one cow for twelve months 
constitutes the same grazing pressure as 
twelve cows for one month. 

12. Effectiveness of distribution. 
There is a direct relationship between 
distribution of livestock and the pro- 
ductivity of mountainous range land. 
Topography and water have been men- 
tioned as land characteristics affecting 
livestock distribution. Operators have 
available numerous management tech- 
niques that aid greatly in improving 
uniformity of land use. Judicious herd- 
ing is effective, especially with sheep. 
Fencing is useful especially with cattle. 
Salt draws animals to distant ranges if 
carefully placed. Salt-supplement mixes 
may be even more effective. Develop- 
ment of new drinking places or perhaps 
a pipe system for distributing water 
over the range may open up great areas 
formerly ungrazed. Hauling water has 
proved economic in some areas. Stim- 
ulating plant growth by fertilizing, 
spraying brush, or burning tends to 
attract ainmals into areas formerly lit- 
tle used. Trail construction is profitable 
on some ranges to facilitate natural 
movement of stock from stream bottoms 
to adjacent mesas. Every device that 
is used to increase grazing in areas nor- 
mally underused or to decrease grazing 
in normal concentration areas will in- 
crease the numbers of stock that can 
safely graze the range. 


13. Grazing systems. Several range 
research projects have shown that the 
capacity of range to carry livestock will 


(Continued on page 31) 
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OME of the sagebrushes and rabbit- 
brushes are regarded as relatively un- 


palatable to sheep. Though grazed to 
some extent during the winter, especially 
when snow is on the ground, they sel- 


dom are grazed much in the spring after 
herbaceous plants begin growth. Yet on 

SHEEP () N small experimental paddocks of crested 
wheatgrass used for tests of lambing at 
Tank Canyon in north central New Mex- 
ico, two species of sagebrush and two 
of rabbitbrush were heavily utilized. 

SEEDED RA | \ GE (This research was conducted in coopera- 
tion with the University of New Mexico 
at Albuquerque. 

In early May, pregnant ewes were 
placed in paddocks, where they lambed 
and were allowed to graze for 52 days 

c in 1958 and 36 days in 1959. Four levels 
/ a . : of stocking with three replications were 
N eu Mexico tests yield tested on twelve five-acre paddocks. 
Based on the utilization of crested 
i hk wheatgrass, the four intensities of graz- 
some surprising results ing were as follows (averages of three 
fo) paddocks for two years): 40, 59, 72, and 
89 per cent by weight, as determined by 

the ocular-estimate-by-plot method. 

Of four principal woody species rep- 
resented on the paddocks, big and silver 

BY: H. W. SPRINGFIELD sagebrush were the most heavily utilized. 
Average use percentages for all 12 pad- 
, 2 docks were as follows: 
Range Conservationist 1958 1959 
(Percent) 
= Silver sagebrush ‘ 74 
Rocky Mountain Forest (Artemisia cana Pursh.) 


Big sagebrush 


and Range Experiment Station _ (A. tridentata Nutt.) 
Rubber rabbitbrush 
(Chrysothamnus nauseosus 
[Pall.] Britton) 
Douglas rabbitbrush 
(C. vicidiflorus [Hook.] Nutt.) 


8 —e alah ' were For comparison, the average use of 
ee + Silver com crested wheatgrass on the 12 paddocks 


Hen a r are ‘ was 63 per cent in 1958 and 67 per cent 
: en L 4 in 1959. 
ees 4 es Utilization of all four woody species 
r F : was proportional to the intensity of use 
of the crested wheatgrass (figs 1, 2). 
On those paddocks stocked with a rela- 
tively large number of ewes, utilization 
of both the shrubs and crested wheat- 
grass was high. By contrast, the utili- 
zation of both grass and shrubs was low 
on the paddocks stocked with only a few 
ewes. The degree of utilization of 
Rubber as 2 10 Dougias ‘7 woody plants on these lightly stocked 
mainte + gop Rabbitbrush = paddocks, however, was surprisingly 
high. For example, on the paddocks that 
received the lightest use of crested 
wheatgrass in 1958 (i.e., 30 per cent), 
utilization of the woody species was as 
4 follows: big sagebrush, 52 per cent; sil- 
$i) $m ve ee ver sagebrush, 44 per cent; rubber rab- 
UTILIZATION OF CRESTED WHEATGRASS (PERCENT) bitbrush, 38 per cent; and Douglas 
rabbitbrush, 27 per cent. 

Fig. 1. Relationships between the utilization of crested wheat- This comparatively heavy use of 
grass and four woody species under different intensities of shrubs under even the lightest stocking 


spring grazing by sheep within twelve five-acre paddocks in : 
1958 and 1959. y P P may be a reflection of the rather pecul- 
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iar forage conditions on the experimen- 
tal paddocks. More than 90 per cent of 
the ground cover is grass, as shown by 
the following tabulation of perennial 
plant composition, based on loop tran- 
sect measurements in 1957: 

Per cent 


Crested wheatgrass 
Western wheatgrass 
Blue grama 
Sagebrush 
Douglas rabbitbrush 
Rubber rabbitbrush 


Since sheep are known to prefer a mix- 
ture of grass, weeds, and browse, this 
relative abundance of grass together 
with a scarcity of weeds and browse 
probably explains the high utilization 
of the four woody species. 

Restricting the movements of the 
sheep by enclosing them in small pad- 
docks may also have been a factor. To 
test this hypothesis, observations were 
made on a 200-acre crested wheatgrass 
range grazed by a band of several hun- 
dred ewes and lambs. Densities of 
grass, shrubs and weeds were compar- 
able to those within the five-acre pad- 
docks. Utilization of crested wheatgrass 
on this open area was 52 per cent in 
1958 and 68 per cent in 1959. Utilization 
of crested wheatgrass within one of the 
five-acre paddocks was nearly the same 
as on the open area in both years—5l 
per cent on paddock 10 in 1958 and 
64 per cent on paddock 4 in 1959. 

Results of the comparisons between 
the open crested wheatgrass area and 
the five-acre paddocks show distinct 
differences in utilization of the four 
woody species. For big sagebrush, the 
differences in utilization were highly sig- 
nificant statistically. The differences in 
use of silver sagebrush likewise tested 
highly significant, but the differences in 
utilization of the two species of rabbit- 
brush, which averaged slightly lower on 
the open range in all four comparisons, 
were not significant. Even so, the utili- 
zation of shrubs in the crested wheat- 
grass stands was relatively high on the 
open range. 

This limited analysis suggests that 
at least two factors contributed to the 
surprisingly heavy use made by sheep 
of four woody species—all reportedly 
low in palatability in the spring—on 
the Tank Canyon paddocks in 1958: 

1. The preponderance of grass and 
scarcity of weeds and browse. 
2. The restriction of sheep movements. 
The results also suggest that the in- 
vasion of crested wheatgrass stands 
by woody plants may be a less serious 
problem where the stands are grazed 
in the spring by sheep than where 
grazed by cattle. In other studies, 
shrubs have become re-established on 
crested wheatgrass range grazed by 
cattle in the spring. 
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BIG SAGEBRUSH 


soe 


Paddock where 30 per cent of the crested 
wheatgrass was used. 


Paddock where nearly 90 per cent of the 
crested wheatgrass was used. 


Fig. 2. Comparison in utilization of sagebrush species under two intensities of grazing. 
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Figure 1. Spring deferment and heavy fall grazing increased the 
grasses and forbs but decreased the sagebrush in the range on 
the right. Areas on both sides of the fence were in poor con- 
dition-in 1950 and appeared similar to the range on the left. 


Figure 2. 
to poor condition. 


Neither area had been grazed when photographed in 1960. 


Improve Your Range 


Heavy spring grazing reduced the range on the right 


Areas on both sides of this fence were in 


good condition in 1950 and were similar to the range on the left. 
Neither area was currently grazed when photographed in 1960. 


By Heavy Fall Grazing 


By: WILLIAM A LAYCOCK, Range Conservationist, 
Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Ogden, Utah 


AGEBRUSH-grass range has_ been 
improved by grazing management 

with no reduction in stocking. Spring 
rest with heavy fall grazing by sheep 
resulted in less sagebrush and more 
grass and other herbage in studies on 
native range at the U. S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Station near Dubois, Idaho.1 The 
Sheep Station’s range resembles the 
sagebrush-grass range that covers much 
of southern Idaho, and results here 
might also apply to extensive areas of 
similar range throughout the Inter- 
mountain region. 

When this range is in good condition 
it has only an open stand of sagebrush 
with a good ground cover of native 
grasses and forbs (nongrasslike herbs). 
In many areas this type of range now 
has such dense stands of sagebrush that 
herbage production is limited and much 
of the desirable forage is unavailable to 
sheep. Most recommendations for im- 
proving such areas involve burning, 
spraying or other expensive methods of 
sagebrush control, plus elimination of 
grazing for one or more years. 


1Range management research here is con- 
ducted cooperatively by the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station of the 
Forest Service, the Animal Husbandry 
Research Division of the Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the Idaho Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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Heavy fall grazing offers a cheaper 
and more practical method of improve- 
ment. The loss of grazing from spring 
deferment is offset by the increased 
grazing rate allowable in the fall. 


History of the Study 


Starting in 1924, one 80-acre range 
unit at the Sheep Station was grazed 
heavily in the spring and lightly in the 
fall, while an adjacent unit was grazed 
heavily in the fall only. The spring-fall 
grazed area deteriorated, and by 1949 
was in poor condition, with an abun- 
dance of sagebrush and a _ reduced 
amount of grasses and forbs. In 
trast, the fall-grazed unit remained in 
good condition, with an open stand of 
sagebrush and an abundance of grasses 
and forbs. 

In 1950, both units were cross-fenced. 
The former grazing treatments were 
reversed in one-half of each, but were 
continued in the other half. The object 
was to see how quickly the poor range 
would improve under heavy fall graz- 
ing and how quickly good range would 
deteriorate under heavy spring grazing. 
In addition to the reversing of treat- 
ments, grazing was restricted to spring 
only and to fall only; and rates were 
increased slightly to 40 sheep-days per 
acre in the spring and 60 sheep-days per 
acre in the fall. Both these rates are 
heavier than those used before 1950 and 


con- 


are considered heavy spring and fall 
rates in this area. 

Spring grazing started about May l, 
when the bluebunch wheatgrass was 
about 214 inches high, and continued 
for approximately one month. The 
height of this grass is considered a good 
indicator of range readiness in this 
area. The fall grazing period extended 
from mid-November until just before 
Christmas. 


Changes Due to Grazing 


Conditions did not change much 
where grazing was continued essentially 
as in the past. The spring-grazed area 
was still in poor condition in 1957, and 
the fall-grazed area was still in good 
condition. However, changes were very 
evident in the units where the grazing 
treatments had been switched in 1950. 
Range condition improved from poor to 
fair from 1950 to 1957 in the new fall- 
grazed unit. Heavy fall grazing consid- 
erably increased grass production and 
decreased sagebrush. These changes in 
plant cover were beginning to appear 
as early as 1953, three years after the 
grazing treatment was changed. Forbs 
increased slightly and probably would 
increase even more under continued fall 
grazing. Some of the most palatable 
forbs such as arrowleaf balsamroot, 
tapertip hawksbeard and tailcup lupine 

(Continued on page 30) 
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From three basic pre-formed sections a large number of 
sizes and shapes of irrigation structures can be quickly 
assembled for permanent or temporary service. 


A few minutes is all it takes to install the pre-formed gal- 
vanized water control device now starting irrigation field 


tests throughout the western United States. 


The new 


structure is completed with the addition of top pieces and 
insertion of the water check gate, as demonstrated by C. 
Ear! Israelsen, research engineer at Utah State University. 


Research Engineers Develop New Irrigation Device 


NGINEERS at Utah State University 
have developed a new all-steel water 
control device that may revolutionize 
irrigation—one of the oldest agricul- 
tural arts known to man. 

Field tests of the galvanized steel 
units, adaptable to nearly any farm ir- 
rigation need, which started in April 
will continue through most of the sum- 
mer and fall in six key western states. 

Designed by U. S. U. irrigation engi- 
neers under a research and develop- 
ment grant from United States Steel, 
the modular unit promises farmers an 
easily installed “do it yourself” irriga- 
tion tool flexible enough to fit a small 
garden furrow or large ditch. 

“With roughly half of the total water 
use of the United States now going 
into western irrigation, we face today 
a pressing need for better water control 
and conservation in agriculture,” Lor- 
ing S. Brock, president of U. S. Steel 
Products, said in announcing the new 
development. 

The new irrigation structure features 
three pre-formed components that can 
be assembled into a variety of sizes and 
shapes as easily as putting a lawn chair 
together. Prototypes of the device al- 
ready have gone through exhaustive 
tests at the U. S. U. water research lab- 
oratory. 

According to university engineering 
and agricultural specialists and U. S. 
Steel engineers, the many advantages 
promised by the low-cost structure in- 
clude: 
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Ease and speed of installation and 
assembly; 

Built-in durability to resist rust, 
corrosion, wear or fire damage; 

-Light weight for ease in moving 
from place to place, yet strength to 
provide a permanent structure if de- 
sired; 

-Adaptable to most irrigation struc- 
tural needs, including diversions for 
single or multiple turn-outs, check gates 
and drops; 

Adjustable for exact control of wa- 
ter flow in nearly any size of ditch; 

Adaptable to any type of soil or 
land conditions and; 


Low purchase, installation and 
maintenance costs. 

The three basic module units from 
which various types and sizes of struc- 
tures can be assembled include flat 
panel pieces six inches wide and vary- 
ing in length according to a specific 
need. These can be used to form all 
parts of the structure, except the check 
gate itself and the angle frames into 
which the gate fits. 

The heavy, galvanized steel pieces— 
slightly greater in thickness than the 
wall of a milk bucket—are pre-punched 
and packaged as a kit, complete with 
lock nuts and bolts. 


Interesting Facts on Irrigation 


HE dawn of civilization traces back to a day in pre-history when man the 
hunter gave up his nomadic life to settle in one place and become man the 


tiller of the soil. 


Primitive methods of irrigation are recorded among the earliest arts of 
ancient agriculture as man learned from tragic experience that he must find 
ways of insuring his precious food supply from an uncertain nature. 

Some of the oldest known forms of irrigation were practiced by the ancient 
Egyptians some 4,000 years ago to direct seasonal flood waters from the Nile 


River onto lands under cultivation. 


These early farmers also were the first 


to develop mechanical aids for handling and controlling water. 
A great forward surge in irrigation for farming and livestock came with 


the opening of the western United States. Starting in 1847, Mormon pioneers 
introduced the art to the West on a large scale while establishing colonies 
across a wide area reaching from Canada to Mexico and from Colorado to 
California. 

Since then, the use of irrigation has grown in the West so rapidly that, 
today, about 34 million irrigated acres are under cultivation. And, trends for 
the 17 western states indicate that nearly 20 million new acres can be added 
to this total in the next 25 or 30 years. 
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DIVISION OF AMERICAN 


By: ELEANOR KA{RALLA 


A very exciting and extensive cam- 
£4 paign on American wool fashions 
in all categories has been developed by 
the American Wool Council for 1961- 
62, according to Henry S. Hibbard, 
chairman of the AWC’s advisory com- 
mittee. 

Building on the base of last year’s 
successful campaign, the AWC has sub- 
stantially increased the scope of its 
1961-1962 national advertising and pro- 
motional program. Distinguished from 
other fiber campaigns by its breadth 
and depth, the plan focuses its strat- 
egy on a series of promotional packages. 
The impact of each ad is intensified by 
a complete follow-through at all levels, 
from every segment of the wool trade 
to the retailer and the consumer, stim- 
ulating the creation, distribution, pro- 
motion and buying of all-wool fashions 
loomed and knitted in America. 

The council has just completed an 
exploratory survey among principals 
representing the entire wool trade; i.e., 
wool top companies, spinners, weaving 
mills, knitters, designers and manufac- 
turers, to determine the most advan- 
tageous areas of fashion promotion on 
all-wool merchandise. 

The advertising schedule for fall ’61 
includes 35 ads in national consumer 
magazines, covering wool fashions for 
children, juniors, misses, women and 
men, plus a promotion on over-the- 
counter piece goods sales. These ads will 
appear in Mademoiselle, Seventeen, 
Glamour, Esquire, Sports Illustrated, 
Playboy, Parents, Time, True, Vogue, 
Harper’s Bazaar, McCall’s and The New 
York Times. 

The council’s ads will carry the fol- 
lowing merchandising themes: 1. Back- 
to-School; Juniors’, Misses, Men’s and 
Boys’; 2. Children-on-the-Go; 3. Back- 
to-Living; Women’s, Misses’, Men’s; 
4. Great American Designers; 5. Teaser 
Campaign in Paris Exposing Fashion 
Myths; 6. Wool Fabric Promotion for 
Over-the-Counter Sales; 7. Home Sew- 
ing Promotion—8-page supplement in 
national magazine for distribution to 
schools. 

A highly trained exclusive staff of 33 
fashion specialists effectively imple- 
ments the advertising campaign 
through direct personal contacts with 
retail stores throughout the country, 
encouraging store-wide tie-ins, provid- 
ing ideas and display materials and 
assisting in training sales personnel. 
They also work closely with schools, 
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clubs and civic groups to expand the 
wool audience for retailers. No other 
fiber campaign employs a staff devoted 
exclusively to the role of these fashion 
specialists, Mr. Hibbard points out. 

The council will continue its joint 
advertising program repeating a total of 
approximately 81 advertisements that 
will run jointly on a matching fund 
basis with designers, mills and manu- 
facturers. All the garments in these ads 
are merchandised to sales crews and 
retail store buyers. 

One of the strongest phases of the 
AWC campaign is its comprehensive 
merchandising service to retail stores, 
which last year resulted in an avalanche 
of tie-ins, store-paid advertising and 
window displays from progressive re- 
tailers of such caliber as Bonwit Teller 
in New York; I. Magnin in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle; Neiman- 
Marcus in Dallas; and Dayton’s in 
Minneapolis. It is anticipated that this 
year’s intensified program will receive 
still greater retail support. More and 
more alert retailers are recognizing the 
advantages of identification as an “all- 
wool” store and are capitalizing on 
wool’s integrity, reliability and quality 
by developing complete  store-wide 
fashion promotions. 

The main implement of this service 
revolves around a series of very thor- 
ough merchandising portfolios offering 
retailers ad reprints, display themes, 
newspaper mats, window units and wool 
fact cards for sales training. 

Another outstanding wool booster is 
the Make It Yourself With Wool contest, 
which this year will be conducted by 
AWC on a national basis. Scores of 
mills, stores and sewing equipment 
manufacturers are enthusiastically co- 
operating in this project. 

The council has also met with grat- 
ifying response in its concerted effort 
to educate the fashion press throughout 
the country on the importance of speci- 
fying “all-American” or “American- 
made” on fashions and fabrics made in 
this country, and in its promotion of the 
use of the “Loomed in America” tag by 
woolen and worsted mills in the United 
States. 

An all-inclusive publicity program, 
covering every conceivable category of 
ready-to-wear and every age group, is 
coordinated with the advertising cam- 
paign, compounding its effectiveness. 
Basic premise of this program is sound 
merchandising, guaranteeing that gar- 
ments will be stocked in local circula- 
tion areas before they are featured in 
editorials. 


The Weapon Khrushchev 
Can’t Match... 


American Agriculture 


MERICAN agriculture, with its over- 

abundance of food, is the best weap- 
on the U. S. has against Khrushchev 
and one that he cannot match, J. K. 
Stern, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation, points out in em- 
phasizing the production success of 
U. S. farmers and the reasons every 
citizen should take greater pride in U. S. 
agriculture. 

Mr. Stern says, “The best weapon we 
have pointed against Mr. K. is our over- 
abundance of food—this is even more 
important than any missile, in the long 
run. We have just retired a Secretary 
of Agriculture about whom there was a 
great deal of controversy because we 
have an overabundance of food. Khrush- 
chev has just banished to Siberia his 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Maskate- 
vich, because they have drastic food 
shortages—and starving people. The 
same situation exists in Red China. 


45% on Farms in Russia 


“In Russia today, with food shortage, 
45 per cent of the population are on 
farms producing food. In the U. S., 
only 10 per cent of the population are 
on farms, and we get 91 per cent of all 
our food from two million farms. 


“Our new Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman said recently, ‘Amer- 
ican agriculture has been a magnificent, 
unbelievable success. The average 
American works only one day a week 
to obtain enough money for food, where- 
as the average Russian works from 
three to three and one-half days just 
to eat.’ 

“Tf the cost of food had risen as 
much during the past eight years as 
the cost of other things we use, it would 
have cost consumers $70 billion more 
than it did to eat,’ he said. ‘The federal 
government pumped $35 billion into the 
farm economy during this period but 
consumers still wound up $35 billion 
ahead of what they would have if farm 
prices had risen as sharply as other 
costs.’ 


“In most of the world today the prob- 
lem is hunger-food supply. Thousands 
die, and always have, from starvation 
annually—sometimes millions. 


“With all these blessings in this 
country, why does the average consumer 
think that farmers are getting fat off the 
land due to high food prices or by bleed- 
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ing the U. S. Treasury through sub- 
sidies? 


“It is true that except for the farm 
or rural press and radio, we are usually 
presented to the public in a bad light. 
Few play up the big investment in farm- 
ing—over $200 billion that returned 
less than 6 per cent on the capital in- 
vested in recent years—even if you 
allow nothing for the managers of this 
biggest business in the U. S. 


“Tf farmers could have invested all 
their money in General Motors stock 
last year—and sat on their rocking 
chairs for the whole year—they would 
have ended up with the same amount 
of money—without doing any work. 
And what would have happened to the 
country? And to the free world? 


Factors that Made America Great 


“The factors that made this country 
great were faith in God, faith in oneself, 
hard work, thrift, self-denial, willing- 
ness to take great risks for that in 
which we believed. Today, too many 
young folks and older ones looking for 
a job are willing to trade security for 
opportunity. Farmers still are the most 
conservative group of people in this 
nation, and I believe they have more 
of the homely virtues on which this na- 
tion was founded than any other seg- 
ment of our society. 


“Farm production per man-hour has 
been increasing about 7 per cent an- 
nually since 1950—2% times the rate of 
productivity in industry. But average 
hourly earnings of farm workers, in- 
cluding the farm operator, last year 
were 72 cents, compared to factory 
workers’ wages of $2.31 per hour. Since 
1947, gross farm income has risen $3.5 
billion, but production costs have gone 
up $9.2 billion. The net result is nearly 
$6 billion less income for farmers. 


Let’s Take Pride in Agriculture 


“Let’s start taking more pride in this 
business of agriculture. It is the big- 
gest business in the U. S. More than 
one-third of all the people in this coun- 
try are employed in agriculture or 
related business. 


“Six million people work on farms; 
seven million produce for or service 
farmers; eleven million process or dis- 
tribute farm products. In addition, 250 
thousand scientists are working on 
projects related to agriculture. 


“Farmers buy 5 per cent of U. S. elec- 
tricity; 9 per cent of rubber; 10 per cent 
of steel; 13 per cent of petroleum— 
more than 50 million tons of chemicals, 
more trucks and tractors than any other 
industry. 
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IVERSITY in action is the key to the 

success of Woolens and Worsteds 
of America’s campaign to sell American- 
made wool fabrics to the American 
consumer. Recent months, for example, 
have witnessed action taken in many 
directions, with still a greater variety 
of activities planned for the months 
ahead. 

Numerous projects within the general 
area of product publicity now are tak- 
ing shape. These projects will include 
men’s, women’s and children’s wear, 
and will be promoted through all com- 
munication media. 


Of particular interest is the promo- 
tion planned by WAWA to introduce the 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL in American wools 
is the theme for WAWA’s big fall boy’s 
wear promotion this year. This is but one 
of the many photographs already taken and 
accepted by leading syndicates for dis- 
tribution to the nation’s press this summer. 
The all-American boy in all-American wool 
will be warmly in style. 


STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


new “G” size range for girls. Working 
closely with the Associated Press, which 
will distribute the story for fall, 
WAWA’s fashion coordinators already 
have completed photographing an ex- 
citing collection of “G” size apparel in 
American woolen and worsted fabrics. 

The “G” size itself, developed by man- 
ufacturers after five years research, is 
for the 7 to 14 age group girls who are 
taller, more slender and somewhat more 
mature than the average girl in this 
size area. The new range is expected 
to develop into a major consumption 
factor, with many stores planning to 
devote complete separate sections with- 
in their children’s department to this 
new size grouping. Test marketing of 
the size has proven successful, but the 
big push will be back-to-school with 
American wools. 

And _ back-to-school with American 
wools also will be promoted extensively 
in the boys’ and young men’s market, 
with several picture stories already 
completed and in the hands of syndi- 
cates waiting for July and August 
distribution. 

These specialized promotions aug- 
ment the major efforts taking place in 
the regular men’s and women’s mar- 
kets, where WAWA has achieved 
marked success and tremendous accept- 
ance. Recent spring women’s wear pro- 
motions, as a matter of fact, set an all- 
time hrgh for newspaper coverage. 

In addition to product publicity plan- 
ning, several special programs will be 
presented during this period. The big 
stories, of course, will center around 
the Miss Wool of America exploitation 
and the September American Wool 
Month promotion, preceded by a July 
press week presentation. 

Each year, more than 200 of the na- 
tion’s leading women’s page editors 
come to New York in July to preview 
fall fashion lines. In line with its pro- 
gram of developing close relations with 
this most powerful consumer promotion 
group, WAWA presents a special pro- 
gram and fashion show for their bene- 
fit. This year, WAWA will present its 
program at New York’s famed Fashion 
Institute of Technology, one of the most 
unique institutions in the country de- 
voted to all phases of textile and apparel 
training. 

All of these programs are designed 
to create sales-producing publicity, di- 
rectly benefiting the American wool 
industry. 
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HERE will be a new look in lamb 

promotion by the council for the 
coming fiscal year beginning July 1, 
following a decision by the Lamb Ad- 
visory Committee at a special meeting 
in Denver, April 11 and 12. 

Members of the committee voted 
unanimously to adopt an alternate pro- 
motion program proposal prepared by 
the staff as the outgrowth of a request 
made at the annual meeting in March 
for a new approach to lamb promotion 
in an effort to improve returns to grow- 
ers. 

Complete details of this alternate pro- 
gram are yet to be worked out but 
essentially it gives a much greater flex- 
ibility to the advertising and promotion 
program. 

The council would have two major 
promotions in the present 25 promotion 
cities, one in September as “Lamb Time 
U.S.A.” and the second in January 
which will be titled “Cook Up a Lamb 
Feast.” These two major promotions 
will be adjusted to meet the demands 
of differing marketing situations in 
various sections of the country. 

The major change will involve estab- 
lishing a flexible promotion plan for a 
vast area of the continental U. S. from 
the Alleghenies in the East to the 
Sierras in the West. This area generally 
would comprise all of the lower lamb 
consuming sections of the country as 
contrasted to the higher consuming 
areas in the Northeast and West Coast. 
In this area, the council would request 
that the meat processor or packer select 
the various markets in which the meat 
processor would desire to conduct a 
promotion program for the purpose of 
developing these markets for lamb. All 
such designated markets would have to 
meet detailed requirements before the 
council would back such promotions. 

The packer designated promotion 
areas would be backed up by the council 
with merchandising and advertising 
and each new city would be the target 
for future promotions to avoid one shot 
campaigns that would have little lasting 
effect. 

The new program would entail adding 
four additional combination meat cut- 
ting specialists and merchandisers, but 
there would be no increase in the num- 
ber of home economists. 

The new program is expected to en- 
courage packers to seek new lamb mar- 
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kets and develop these markets with 
the aid of the council as well as their 
own merchandising sales staff. 

The present promotion cities still 
would be designated as promotion cities 
and would be covered by the lamb mer- 
chandising man and home economist 
in addition to the two major advertising 
promotions and the Don McNeill Break- 
fast Club program on the ABC network. 


RESIDENT Don Clyde has an- 


nounced the following three advisory 
committees which are composed of 
members of the board of directors. 
These committees act in an advisory 
capacity to the council staff in carrying 
out the program as determined by the 
board. 

Administrative Advisory Committee: 
Don Clyde, chairman; Hugh Baber, 
Chico, California; Farrell Shultz, De- 
Graff, Ohio; Henry Hibbard, Helena, 
Montana; W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon. 

Lamb Advisory Committee: W. H. 
Steiwer, chairman; Paul Etchepare, 
Denver, Colorado; Marshall Hughes, 
Redvale, Colorado; Lawrence Love, 
Eaton, Indiana; William A. McKerrow, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin; John Noh, Kim- 
berly, Idaho; Charles Schreiner, III, 
Kerrville, Texas. 

Wool Advisory Committee: Henry 
Hibbard, chairman; Joseph Donlin, 
Casper, Wyoming; Fred Fowles, Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania; Ralph Horine, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; T. A. Kincaid, 
Jr., Ozona, Texas; A. S. MacArthur, 
Wagon Mound, New Mexico. 


LMOST all of the mills and knitters 
{4% who will participate with the coun- 
cil in its 1961-62 joint wool advertising 
program have now been contacted and 
most of the plans completed. All indi- 
cations point to the greatest joint pro- 
gram the wool industry has ever 
experienced. 

The “look” of the joint ads, the wool 
fiber story and the wool sales message 
will be the best the council has ever 
had. The program will include approx- 
imately ten woven and jersey mills and 
approximately ten knitters. In joint 
arrangements, the council’s share is 50 
per cent or less of the cost of the media 
and, in most instances, the participating 
joint advertiser has agreed to assume 
total production costs. 


California Ram Sale 


Rings Up $91 Average 


Dae and rainy weather and a pessi- 
4 mistic attitude of sheepmen due to 
low lamb prices cut into the crowds at 
the 41st annual California Ram Sale 
held in Sacramento April 24-25. Never- 
theless a fair-sized throng participated 
in the bidding which rung up an overall 
average of $91.13 in 1,508 head of rams 
and ewes. This compared with an aver- 
age of $109 for 1,643 at the 1960 sale. 
High selling ram was a Corriedale con- 
signed by Lee Crane of Santa Rosa and 
purchased by the King Ranch, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming for $470. 

A pen of five Hampshire rams con- 
signed by Lyman Phillips, Dixon, Cali- 
fornia, topped the pen sales. Loren 
Rouse, Hickman, California, paid $170 
per head for them. 

The following table gives a break- 
down of the averages for each breed: 


No. of 
Head Average 
Hampshires 
a B36 135.83 
Range Rams........ 805 101.31 
Ewes ..................... 59 49.15 
Total Hampshires.. 900 99.27 


Suffolks 


Studs 


cee 132.90 
Range Rame........ 


73.41 
44.35 


Total Suffolks........ 73.96 


Suffolk-Hampshire 


Crossbreds 95.40 


Southdowns 

79.00 
83.11 
80.93 


Ewes Oe 
Total Southdowns.. 


Corriedales 

128.00 
78.50 

118.33 

104.77 


Range Rams... 

RUE Sor oo. 
Total Corriedales.. 

Columbias 

Studs 

Range Rams 

Ewes . Res 
Total Columbias.... 


111.66 
54.29 
37.46 
60.80 

Rambouillets 

115.00 


52.77 
75.00 


Range Rams........ 
Total Rambouillets 


Total Blackface 
92.19 


Total Whiteface 
Rams and Ewes 


Total Sales 


82.84 
91.13 
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“Sheep Gathering” In Oregon 


By: JOHN WILKINS 
The Oregonian, Portland 


HE lambs is a-droppin’ in the up 

and down country way out West— 
I mean East—below Hells Canyon. 

I reckon the sheepmen will make do 
without me. As for the sheep, they 
never had it so good as that spring 13 
years ago when a band had me for 
herder—a herder so green that they 
kept cropping at my bootlaces. 

But there I was—fresh out of the 
East; fresh out of the Snake River 
mailboat; fresh out of “Copenhagen” ; 
20 miles down the canyon from Hat 
Point in the crags above where the 
Pleasant Valley dam, high or low, was 
to rise in the dreams of the Pacific 
Northwest Power Company and former 
Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton. 

A rancher gave me a band of sheep, 
a riding horse, an ill-tempered pack 
horse, a rachitic tent, a sourdough 
bucket with a sullen “starter,” a sheet- 
metal stove, a .30-.30 and a dozen les- 
sons in tying the diamond hitch which 
theoretically secured the load to the 
pack animal. My horse himself could 
have tied a better hitch than I did. 

The rancher grinned weakly and 
held his breath while I mounted. He 
waved a lingering goodby—whether to 
me or the sheep, I wasn’t sure. 


One doesn’t really herd sheep. You 
get to be just one of the gang. You 
want to graze down here; they want 
to graze up there. They want to squeeze 
into a creek and drown one another, 
and you must suffocate with them while 
debating the matter. 


Shivering, you arise with the sun and 
assault your stomach with globs of 
sourdough soaked in molasses. If your 
horse hasn’t thrown his hobbles and 
strayed a couple of miles (always they 
wander uphill) you hit the trail after 
the sheep, which didn’t have the de- 
cency to wait for your coffee to boil. 

You catch up with the band—zoom! 

two lambs rocket through a notch. 
A ewe vanishes with her brood. The 
bell-tinkling leader escorts 400 sheep- 
like sheep into a draw and, while you 
gallop from behind, clinging to the 
saddle horn and attempting to turn 
them, they rush ahead, block your way 
and jam themselves tighter. 


You let the dog turn them while 
you dismount to pursue two lambs, 
which hide until the last moment before 
popping impish faces over a rock and 
bounding down the slope, feigning ter- 
ror but enjoying the adventure im- 
mensely, like boys being chased from 
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an orchard. To snare them you are 
reduced to crawling on hands and 
knees and baa-ing like the mother, who 
has gone to the last place she saw 
them. 

As you approach, she flees in frantic 
search—like looking for junior in a de- 
partment store sale—of the very lambs 
you are attempting to give her. After 
crashing through thorn trees and slid- 
ing down rim rock, shouting, “Look, 
blast you! These are yours,” you toss 
them to her in desperation, only to 
watch her hustle back to the starting 
point of the chase and stamp her feet 
in anger, while off gallop the lambs over 
a nice rough stretch of horizon. 

By this time your horse has disap- 
peared, and there sits the dog with that 
critical look .. . 

Not having the temperament for mid- 
wifery, I was dispatched with a shovel 
to irrigation work while lambing was at 
its height, but in a few weeks the 
shearers came with their electric motor 
and big appetites for everything but 


mutton, and I was drafted for 
ability to flap my arms and hoot. 

I arrived at the sheds in a sea of 
wool. 

Ewes climbed on their neighbors and 
viewed the field like tank commanders 
before suecumbing to the urge to run 
in circles. A flock was cut out and 
guided through a maze of corrals, which 
weeded out the lambs and trapped in- 
creasingly small numbers of ewes. 
Lambs charged the corrals to rejoin 
the ewes. A corral burst before cannon 
balls of wool. Someone on horseback 
issued me an order that was imme- 
diately countermanded by another 
mysterious rider. 

What followed is a little hazy in my 
memory. Something about untallied 
sheep getting into the wrong corral... 
a fleeing buck in columns of dust... 
the cries of shearers behind me and 
the setting sun ahead. 

The shearers called but the western 
horizon called louder. Grimly I re- 
packed my cheek with Copenhagen and 
loped westward ... without a horse 

. without a maiden to wave at my 
disappearing figure. Suddenly I knew 
what I was. I was a loner. 


my 


90 Herders Return To Spain 


Ninety Spanish sheepherders under contract to the Western Range Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, California, returned to Spain on May 16 on a special 
charter flight. All of these sheepherders had fulfilled their three year 
contracts with the association. They were employed by association mem- 
bers in California. The majority of these sheepherders will return to the 
United States within a few months under the auspices of the Western 
Range Association. Philip Erro, president of the association, and Robert 
Lang, secretary, are pictured in the foreground, with several friends and 
relatives of the sheepherders. This is the largest group of sheepherders 
ever to be transported at one time between the United States and Spain. 
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May 23, 1961 

HE strengthening tone to the domes- 

tic wool market, which began in 
March and April, continued through 
May, with prices holding firm or rising 
in many cases. There continued to be 
good competition for most wool as soon 
as it had been shorn. 

Trade estimates are that 40 to 50 
per cent of the new clip wool had left 
first hands as of May 22. 

The USDA’s Economic Research Serv- 
ice publication “The Wool Situation” 
for May, summarizes the wool outlook 
as follows: 

“World wool prices are expected to 
remain at about current levels for the 
rest of 1961. World production and 
consumption are approximately in bal- 
anee and world stocks of raw wool and 
wool products are relatively low. Some 
increase in demand for wool is expected 
the latter half of 1961. 

Prices to Increase Moderately 

The average price received by U. S. 
growers for shorn wool is expected to 
increase moderately the new two to 
three months because of increased mill 
activity. The mid-summer peak in 
prices will probably not be as high as 
the 45-cent peak of last year. However, 
prices received will probably not decline 
during the fall of 1961 as low as the 39- 
cent level of last fall because the antic- 
ipated increase in mill actiivty in the 
last half of 1961 will tend to stabilize 
prices.” 

The average wool price received by 
farmers April 15, 1961, was 41.1 cents 
per grease pound, compared to 40.2 
cents for March 15, 1961, and 44.5 cents 
for April 15, 1960. 

Keen competition was in evidence for 
the medium wools during May, with 
offerings quickly snapped up at firm 
prices. Topmakers and mills are said 
to be fighting each other for every 
pound. Indicative of this trend is the 
sale of a mixed pool in Montana (Colum- 
bus) at a price of 51.33 cents. Sources 
say this is a stiff price for this 400,000- 
pound pool because it contains al] 
grades. Competitors say the buyer, a 
mill, must have bought it for the me- 
dium wool in it. Fleece medium wools 
are fast disappearing from primary 
hands. 

Demand for fine wools, on the other 
hand, tapered off during the month and 
prices were a little softer. 

Australian markets lost a little 
ground during the month, but by the 
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Woo! Outlook Favorable: 


Prices Continue Firm 


close of the third week in May had re- 
gained some firmness. Prices were down 
about a cent or two, but since the sea- 
son is coming to a close, the quality of 
wool now being offered is somewhat 
inferior. Also the Japanese have not 
been so active recently. It is understood 
that prices have remained firm on the 
good quality wools. 

Other foreign markets continued to 
show strength. It is reported that as a 
result of strong buying in all foreign 
markets this season, foreign wool stocks 
will be extremely short when the new 
season opens next fall. Some foreign 
markets, such as Uruguay, and Austra- 
lia, will probably have to rely entirely 
on new clip wools, according to reports. 


Wool Futures Break 


Grease wool futures suffered a severe 
break on May 9 when they dropped the 
daily limit of 10 cents for the first time 
since October, 1951. As reported in our 
May issue, the futures market had been 
registering a steady gain due in part to 
speculation. One report stated that 
speculators were banking on making 
some money in the wool futures market 
because they felt prices had no way to 
go but up. Speculative enthusiasm, 
however, has tended to subside since the 
break. 

The May 9 break was believed to be 
largely technical and followed a 1 to 
21% cent drop in London futures. The 
following table recapitulates the trend 
in the futures market during May. 


May Close July Close Oct. Close 


$1.220 $1.255 $1.297 
1.175 1.159 1.190 
1.134 1.168 1.205 


May 1 
May 9 
May 22 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING MAY 19, 1961 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


% 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


%o Jo 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 


Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 


One-half Blood: 60s-62s 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-Eighths Blood: 56s-58s 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. Fr. Combing 
One-Quarter Blood: 50s-54s 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple...... 
*Ave. Fr. Combing 


*Low-quarter Blood (46s-48s) 
*Common & Braid: 36s-44s 


$1.18—1.24 56 
1.10—1.15 55 
1.06—1.10 56 


1.10—1.15 51 
1.05—1.10 52 


1.05—1.10 48 
1.00—1.05 49 


1.00—1.05 46 
95—1.00 47 
95—1.00 41 
90— .95 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 64s and Finer 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple...... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.......... 


1.08—1.14 57 
1.00—1.05 59 


$ .52— 55 69 $ 48—. 
50— 62 60 .44—. 
6— 49 61 .41—. 


51— .5t 
AT— . 


.54— .56 54 
50— .53 55 


51 .52—. 
48—. 


55— .57 
51— .54 52 


52— . 
AI— . 
.06— .59 54— . 
54— .57 52— .55 


WOOLS (1) 


54— . 
50— . 


A4—. 
39— . 


49 59 
43 61 


AT— 


4A2— 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple...... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing......... 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 
Eight Months (1” and over) 
*Fall (%” and over) 


1.20—1.25 
1.15—1.20 
1.10—1.15 
1.10—1.15 

.95—1.00 


46— . 
A2—. 
39— . 
43— . 
36— . 


50— . 
AT— . 
A3— . 
4A6— . 
39— .! 


55— . 
52—. 
AT— . 
.50— .52 
A2— .44 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 
heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 


various shrinkages quoted. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except ir. the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. 
Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


Conversions have been made for 
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A disturbing report has been noted 
in the May 22 Daily News Record 
wherein it is stated that the 18th ses- 
sion of contracting parties of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) now meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, will analyze the “U. S. 
wool, cotton and other subsidies in com- 
parison with duties and quantitative 
restrictions as impediments to world 
trade.” The report goes on to say that 
United States “subsidies” and “export 
subsidies under Public Law 480” were 
vigorously opposed in the debate by 
GATT members. “They are considered 
among the most pernicious forms of 
subsidy by other countries producing 
cotton, wool and other products,” the 
report continues. The aim of the GATT 
inquiry will be “to determine the rela- 
tive impact of subsidies as barriers to 
economic international trade.” It is 
anticipated that the study will be ready 
for the 19th GATT session which will 
convene in the fall. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


All the 1961 Arizona clip (excepting 
Navajo Indian wool) was cleaned up 
early in April. 


CALIFORNIA 


Wool activity continued during May 
with the following sales reported: In 
Humboldt County two cars 12 months’ 
wool brought 55 cents, f.o.b. shipping 
point. Fifty-five cents was also offered 
for some quarterblood and three-eighths 
blood light shrinking wool, while lambs 
wool brought 45 cents. In Colusa Coun- 
ty 49 cents was paid for 400 fleeces of 
yearlings wool. Another transaction 
brought 46 cents for 1,500 fleeces of 
1960 wool and 51 cents for 900 yearling 
and 1,100 ewes fleeces, 1961 wool. 

In Tehama County ewes wool brought 
53 cents and yearlings wool 54 cents, 
bulk fine with edge of half blood. An- 
other 2,700 fleeces sold for 52 cents. 
Some 400 fleeces brought 51 cents. In 
the Sacramento Valley 1,100 fleeces 
brought 51% cents while 4,800 fleeces, 
bulk half blood, sold for 51% cents. 
Other sales were reported at 50% and 
51 cents. The Surprise Valley wool pool 
—over 5,000 fleeces—brought 48.27 
cents. A clip of 5,800 fleeces brought 53 
cents for ewes wool and 54 cents for 
yearling. Another clip of fine and half 
blood fieeces brought 52 cents. A prize 
clip totaling 800 fleeces in Mendocino 
County brought 571% cents. This was 
light shrinking, excellent staple fine 
wool. 


IDAHO 


It is estimated that 4.5 million pounds 
of the 1961 clip have been sold in Idaho 
as of May 19. Several wool pools sold 


June, 1961 


during the month as follows: Blaine 
County, 46 cents; Bannock County, 44 
cents; Aberdeen, 44.65 cents; Lincoln 
County, 46.5 cents; Lemhi County, 50.03 
cents; Bear Lake, 52.27 cents, Bonne- 
ville County, 47.51 cents; Valley pool 
at Driggs, 51.2 cents; St. Anthony, 47.31 
cents; Twin Falls, 44 cents; Cassia 
County, 4314 cents; and Custer County 
48.88 cents. One or two range clips 
have been sold, the low price being 42 
cents and the high, 44 cents. 


MONTANA 


Several Montana wool pools sold as 
follows: Stevensville, 50.55 cents; 
Ronan, 51.2 cents for 90,000 pounds 
(with .05 cents discounted for short 
fleeces) and 41 cents for 15,000 fleeces; 
Bozeman, 49.68 cents; Drummond, 50 
cents; Townsend, 42.5 cents; Kalispell, 
47.60 cents; and Pendroy, 41 cents. The 
Columbus pool (largest in the state), 
consisting of 50,000 fleeces brought 
51.33 cents. 

The following contracts have been 
reported for wools to be shorn in June: 
Harlan area, 20,000 fleeces, 45.68 cents 
per pound with buyer having option to 
discount up to 5 cents a pound for short 
wool, excessively dirty wool or wool con- 
taining burrs; Deer Lodge area, 55,000 
pounds $1.15 per pound clean basis, 
f.o.b., Boston; Pendroy area, 800 fleeces 
at 40 cents; Dillon area, 18,300 fleeces 
at prices ranging from 44 to 47 cents 
per pound; Sweetgrass Hills, 1,500 
fleeces at 3814 cents; Cut Bank area, 500 
fleeces at 39 cents; and Conrad area, 
500 fleeces, 39 cents. 


NEVADA 


Recent sales of bulk fine and half 
blood wools sold mostly at 40 to 46 cents, 
f.o.b. Western Nevada wools are said to 
be mostly sold. 


NEW MEXICO 


Wool is cleaned up until new shear- 
ings in June which are expected to net 
3.4 million of the state’s 9 million clip. 
A good clearance of wool was made at 
sealed bid sales held during the fore 
part of the month. In Artesia practi- 
cally all of the 200,000 pounds offered 
was sold at 50 to 54 cents, f.o.b. In 
Roswell 600,000 pounds, mixed grade, 
mostly fine and crossbred 12 months 
wool brought 38 to 58 cents, bulk 50 
cents and up. In Albuquerque 400,000 
pounds, mostly fine 12 months, low 
shrinking wool, brought 40 to 55 cents, 
iimited volume to 57 cents, grease basis, 
f.o.b. 


OREGON 


The following pool sales were re- 
corded: Klamath, 45.79 cents; Prine- 
ville, 46.53 cents; Lakeview, 46.67 cents 
and Baker 48.67 cents. Some fine and 


half blood range wool brought 42.5 
cents, while mixed clips sold for 45 
cents, f.o.b. In other transactions 
300,000 pounds range clips, bulk fine, 
brought 42 to 44 cents for current to 
June 15 delivery. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Prices in Western South Dakota have 
ranged from 40 to 45 cents with the 
choicer wools bringing the higher fig- 
ure. 

One major pool comprising 200,000 
pounds sold at $1.076 a pound clean— 
original bag 60-62’s. 


TEXAS 


A considerable amount of wool sold 
early in the month at prices ranging 
from 45 to 54 cents, according to length 
and shrinkage. This consisted of 400,- 
000 pounds 12 months’ wool and 
175,000 to 200,000 pounds eight months’ 
wool in the San Angelo area. Between 
350,000 and 400,000 pounds sold at 
Mertzon. At Del Rio sales were con- 
sumated on about 50 per cent of the 
606,000 pounds of eight months’ wool 
offered in a sealed bid sale at prices 
ranging from 50 to 56.5 cents, bulk 52 to 
53 cents. 

A total of 285,000 pounds was sold 
at a sealed bid sale in Del Rio May 
4 at 4814 to 57% cents per pound. Bids 
were declined on more than 33,000 
pounds. 

In a sealed bid sale in Del Rio May 
11, buyers bought all but one 12,000 
pound lot of the more than 200,000 
pounds of eight months’ fleeces offered. 
Tonnage sold was 214,000 pounds at 
grease prices ranging from 46% to 
5554 cents per pound. Average price 
was around 52 cents per pound. On the 
same date another warehouse in Del 
Rio sold all the 12 months’ wool offered 
at prices ranging from 50 to 53% cents 
per pound. Tonnage sold was slightly 
less than 30,000 pounds. Earlier in the 
week 723,835 pounds of eight months’ 
wool sold at prices from 47% to 56% 
cents. 


UTAH 


Sales have been recorded at 43.5 cents 
to 44.3 cents for bulk three eighths 
blood. Some 240,000 pounds quarter to 
half blood, mostly three eighths, 
brought 40 to 46.5 cents while 200,000 
pounds was sold clean basis, delivered 
to East Coast at $1.02 for quarter blood, 
$1.08 for three eighths, $1.09 to $1.11 
for half and $1.20 to $1.22 for fine. 
Original bag average fine wools are sell- 
ing freely in the Jericho section at $1.15 
clean, delivered Boston. 


WASHINGTON 


Mixed grades range wools brought 39 
(Continued on page 30) 
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this months 


QUI 


NV OST range improvement work is on 
| a cooperative federal - individual 
basis, and I think more is advisable. 
Grazing must be limited as long as the 
drought continues. Reseeding is a 
must. 
—H. H. Lunt 
Cedar City, Utah 


gree improvement is on a coopera- 
tive basis, but if the need is urgent 
it is almost always done by individuals 
because of lack of federal funds. | 
think a man should have more long- 
time insurance if the individual has to 
stand the cost of improvements. 
—Palmer Mann 
Tremonton, Utah 


UMMER range is 

owned and leased from the Sho- 
shone Indians. Range improvements 
are advisable, such as roads, wells and 
water developments in the dry area. 
Dry crested wheatgrass is advisable on 
high elevations where the moisture is 
caught and held. 

I think no lambs should be imported 
into San Francisco from foreign coun- 
tries because we cannot compete with 
their cheap labor. 

—Gustave A. Henroid 
Uvada, Nevada 


mostly privately 


ANGE improvement in our area is 
on a cooperative basis but we could 
stand more of it. 
—Neal Jernigan, Jr. 
Camp Wood, Texas 

N the use of federal lands all one has 

is a permit to graze a percentage of 
the forage. Other than that the user 
has no legal rights. He may be denied 
a permit at any time and so lose the use 
of the range and any improvements he 
may have made on the lands. 

When improvements are made on any 
federal lands, either by an individual 
or by joint arrangements with a mem- 
ber of the management of federal lands, 
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an agreement should be made in writing 
and signed by a member of the bureau 
so that the one making the improve- 
ments could be reimbursed if further 
leasing is not permitted; otherwise 
improvements are at one’s own risk and 
may be lost at any time. 
—Gerald E. Stanfield 
Weiser, Idaho 


\ OST of the grazing land in this area 

is privately owned and managed. 
Any improvements would be chiefly 
renovation and establishing of water 
pits and ponds. In a recent survey in 
this area conducted by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, it was found that the 
greatest percentage of these watering 
facilities lent themselves to wildlife all 
the way from grouse, pheasants, ducks 
and deer. 

3etter stands of grass have proven 
of paramount value in preventing soil 
erosion. In most cases where ponds are 
established water is not only conserved 
but soil erosion, washing of gullies and 
flooding are detoured. 

I see no reason why the public should 
be reluctant to see range improvements, 
but think they should encourage them. 

—Norman L. Anderson 
Middle River, Minnesota 


N this part of southwest Texas we are 

not able to lease federal land, but 
judging from what little I know about 
the problem of cooperative federal- 
individual range improvements, I would 
think that ranchers with this type of 
operation are foolish not to use the 
same range improvement plan on fed- 
eral or state leased land as they do on 
their own land. If more ranchers did 
this, I believe the public would come 
to a better realization of the fact that 
the ranchers in question were carrying 
out a conservation program second to 
none. 

If the federal government does not do 


something about foreign importation of 


mutton and woolen goods soon, between 


Traffic Manager Advises 
On Freight Charges 


“apenas E. Blaine, NWGA traffic 
manager, has advised livestock 
shippers to become acquainted with the 
more restrictive follow-lot or trailer 
rule which became effective May 15, 
1961, in order to avoid paying higher 
than necessary transportation charges. 

The new follow-lot rule which went 
into effect May 15 provides that only 
one trailer or follow-lot car will be per- 
mitted under one bonafide ownership to 
one destination regardless of the num- 
ber of uniform livestock contracts 
issued or the number of shippers or 
consignors named. 

In Southwestern Lines and Pacific 
Coast Territory an exception is pro- 
vided to permit more than one follow- 
lot shipment from one station to one 
destination in one day when movement 
from point of origin is on separate 
tralns. 





droughts and cheap imports the sheep 
industry has only a short time before 
it joins the stone age in our history 
books. I could go on all day about the 
problems of the sheep industry. 


—Ornim Humphreys 
Del Rio, Texas 


| certainly think there is a need for 


more cooperative improve- 
ments. 

In addition to the old bitterweed 
problem, mesquite has been rapidly 
increasing on the range since the great 
drought. We need to find a way to erad- 
icate this pest, not just retard its 
growth. 

A comparative newcomer to the range 
is turpentine weed, and this one is 
sneaky. 


range 


—Dempster Jones 
Ozona, Texas 


M°=) of the range improvement in 
i this country is on a government 
basis. The A.C.P. office in this county 
has been very helpful. There have been 
lots of dams, diking, flood control and 
fencing projects under the A.C.P. 

Quite a few ranchers have signed up 
under the Great Plains Soil Conserva- 
tion program and are getting a lot of 
work done under it. 

The A.C.P. in this county has on the 
whole been cooperative and on an aver- 
age there has been adequate funds with 
which to work. 

—R. D. Bush 
Hulett, Wyoming 
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THE THREAD-NECKED WORMS: 


Seventh of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: JAMES H. TURNER, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, Beltsville, Md. 


HE thread-necked worm, Nematodirus 

spathiger and a closely related species, 
N. filicollis, are common nematode para- 
sites of the small intestines of sheep 
throughout much of the world. Twenty- 
eight other species of Nematodirus are 
known to parasitize ruminants and cer- 
tain rodents in localized areas. Ex- 
cept for N. battus, which causes severe 
losses among sheep in the British Isles, 
these species appear to be of minor eco- 
nomic importance. The thread-necked 
worms are relatively large as compared 
with other intestinal worms of sheep. The 
adult female is about an inch long; the 
male is three-fourths of an inch (Fig. 1). 
The posterior half of the female is thicker 
than the anterior half, which tapers to- 
wards the head and becomes thread-like. 
It is this peculiar shape that gives the 
parasite its common name. The female 
produces eggs that are two to four times 
the size of those of other nematode spe- 
cies with which these parasites are 
usually associated. 


Life History 


The life history of the thread-necked 
worm is direct, but differs from those of 
other trichostrongyles in three major re- 
spects: The preparasitic larvae develop 
to the infective stage entirely within the 
egg instead of hatching and feeding on 
organic material in their immediate en- 
vironment; two to four weeks are re- 
quired for the larvae to become infective 
as compared to one week or less for 
other trichostrongyles; and, the larvae 
may be retained for several months 
within the egg during periods when the 
environmental conditions are unfavorable 
for survival outside the egg. The larvae 
are, therefore, able to overwinter under 
conditions that are lethal to other para- 
sites. 

When temperature and moisture con- 
ditions are favorable for hatching, the 
larvae emerge and migrate onto the for- 
age where they are available for inges- 
tion by sheep. After being eaten, the 
larvae lose their protective sheaths and 
actively penetrate deep into the intesti- 
nal glands or mucosa of the jejunum (the 
middle portion of the small intestine). 
They reach but do not penetrate the 
underlying muscle layer. The third molt 
1961 


June, 


occurs about the fourth day and the 
fourth molt about the eleventh day of 
parasitic life. After the worms attain 
the adult stage, they leave the intestinal 
lining and are found in tightly coiled 
masses in the lumen of the gut. They 
attain egg-laying maturity about the 
fifteenth day after infection. The com- 
plete life cycle requires from four to six 
weeks. 


The Disease — Nematodiriasis 


Nematodiriasis is usually considered to 
be a debilitating rather than a fatal 
disease, although deaths have been attri- 
buted to natural infections with thread- 
necked worms in Great Britain.! Young 
healthy lambs that were experimentally 
infected with 300,900 to» 900,000 infec- 
tive larvae of N. spathiger for three days 
to four weeks, developed severe clinical 
symptoms of gastrointestinal parasitism 
that included acute diarrhea, physical 
weakness and growth retardation.2. The 
diarrhea usually occurred before worm 
eggs appeared in the feces and gradually 
abated as the worms became mature. The 
immature stages thus appeared to be 
more injurious than the adult worms. 
Occasionally, however, adult worms may 


Fig. 1. Adult male and female of Nema- 
todirus spathiger X13. 


penetrate the mucosa.’ At necropsy, 
marked sloughing of the intestinal lining 
was observed which appeared to be asso- 
ciated with the intimate contact between 
the mucosa and the very active larvae of 
this parasite. The adult worms, although 
sluggish in their movements when ob- 
served in the freshly opened intestine of 
an infected sheep, are pink in color indi- 
cating that they may ingest blood. <Ac- 
cording to the above-mentioned findings, 
the presence of Nematodirus eggs in the 
feces of lambs would be of little diagnos- 
tic value except to demonstrate that the 
parasites were present in the flock. The 
accurate diagnosis of nematodiriasis can 
only be made by finding thread-necked 
worms at necropsy in sheep suspected of 
being infected with these parasites. 


Distribution and Control 


One of the factors contributing to the 
cosmopolitan distribution of Nematodirus 
is the ability of the pasture stages to 
withstand low temperatures. Eggs of N. 
spathiger may survive up to two years at 
40° F. and infective larvae can survive 10 
months at 28 to 30° F.4 This ability to 
withstand unfavorable conditions enables 
this parasite to survive and to build up 
heavy pasture contaminations in spite of 
its very low egg-producing capacity that 
rarely, if ever, exceeds 100 eggs per 
female per day. Heavy infections of 
Nematodirus are usually acquired by 
lambs early in the spring. These parasites 
may cause specific symptoms of nema- 
todiriasis in these lambs, or they may 
increase the susceptibility of the lambs 
to other parasites that may be acquired 
later in the grazing season. Although 
young lambs on pasture rapidly develop 
a strong resistance to Nematodirus infec- 
tion, they may lose this resistance upon 
acquiring large numbers of other patho- 
genic species and become victims of acute 
nematodiriasis as late as October. There- 
fore, lambs should be separated from 
their ewes promptly after weaning and 
be allowed to graze only those pastures 
that have not been used for sheep for at 
least 1 year. 


1Agriculture (London). 1959. 
2Proc. Helm. Soc. Wash. 1953 
3Amer. Jour. Vet. Res. 1955. 
‘Jour. Parasitol. 1953. 





Spotlighting The Auxiliary 


67FIHE year’s at the spring and the 

day’s at the morn; . God’s in 
His Heaven ... All’s right with the 
world.” 

These words of Robert Browning 
echo in our mind as we contemplate this 
lovely spring day. 

We’ve just returned from the Miss 
Wool Pageant at San Angelo, Texas. and 
oh, what an event! After participating 
in that exhilirating function and meet- 
ing and mingling with the many lovely 
contestants, we must agree, “All’s right 
with the world” . at least San An- 
gelo’s world. 

The girls were not only beautiful, 
but most personable in every respect. 
I’ll leave it to Mrs. McMullan to tell 
you the exciting particulars. But each 
contestant was a charming asset to the 
state which sponsored her—or would 
be if given the opportunity. The girls 
are all eager to cooperate and help all 
they can, and we should utilize their 
services extensively. Have them travel 
over your state meeting with every 
group possible, talking WOOL—dis- 
playing WOOL —selling WOOL — on 
every available occasion. 

Miss Gayle Hudgens of New Mexico 
—Miss Wool of America for 1962—was 
a fortunate choice. We can be very 
proud to have her represent us, but she 
alone can’t accomplish all we need. We 
must use all 20 girls if we are to reap 
full benefit. Don’t forget your Miss 
Wool now that the contest is over. 

At last, all sewing contest scrap- 
books have been returned. I enjoyed 
perusing them, and I’m amazed at the 
extensive results they record. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once said that the best 
prize life has to offer is the chance to 
work hard at something worth doing. 
When I see the tremendous efforts you 
women have made in conducting your 
sewing contests, I realize you must con- 
sider the work well worth doing. 

Well, here we are at the beginning 
again. The printed materials—a bit 
delayed—are now mailed. So let’s get 
into action and make this the best year 
ever. We’ve promised our sponsors 
20,000 contestants. Will you do your 
share? To date we have over 300 en- 
tries and we’ve just started—an excel- 
lent beginning. 

Congratulations to Mississippi, the 
24th state to participate in our pro- 
gram. The Mississippi Sheep and Wool 
Growers Auxiliary has just been or- 
ganized with Mrs. Bowmar Virden of 
Jackson as president, Mrs. Dave Pin- 
gray as vice president, Mrs. J. D. Ely, 
secretary, Mrs. Roger Davis, treasurer, 
Mrs. Willie Fielder, historian and Mrs. 
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Margaret Cresswell, contest director. 
Welcome and best wishes for success 
and enjoyment in your endeavors. 

The further we get into this work 
of the wool growers auxiliary, the more 
keenly we appreciate the work of the 
previous officers. How well they 
planned, how carefully they scrutinized 
each detail, and how diligently they 
labored in behalf of this organization. 

I want to say a personal “thank you” 
to Faye Evans and Theresa Port for 
the service they’ve so generously ren- 
dered; for the charm and tact with 
which they won for us many friends; 
for the courage with which they 
tackled problems. Their enthusiasm 
has been contagious, and under their 
competent guidance and untiring efforts 
the auxiliary has grown and expanded 
and prospered. 

We, the present officers, hope we can 
carry on to their satisfaction so that 
our organization may continue to 
achieve most fully the purpose for 
which it was created. 

—Mrs. S. M. Ercanbrack, President 

National Wool Growers Auxiliary 


Meet Your 1961 
Auxiliary Officers 


Mrs. S. M. Harvick, Auditor 


ROWNIE” Harvick, daughter of 
pioneer Texas ranch people, was 
born in San Angelo, the wool capitol 
of the world. She and her husband, 
the late Strickland 
Martin Harvick, began 
ranching in Crockett 
County, Texas, in 1918, 
and since his death 
she has been a ranch- 
woman in her own 
right, personally man- 
aging her ranching in- 
terests located south 
mB of Ozona, Texas, with 
the essietance of her two sons, Martin 
and James. 

Mrs. Harvick has been state director 
of the Make It Yourself With Wool Con- 
test since 1959 and has had special help 
from her daughter, Mrs. Donald Dwyer 
of San Antonio and daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Martin Harvick. Since becoming 
state director she has spoken at local 
and district meetings, civic clubs and 
has had two national winners—the sen- 
ior grand prize winner in 1960 and the 
junior grand prize winner in 1961. For 
five years “Brownie” has helped with 


the Miss Wool of America contest, serv- 
ing two years as chaperone for the con- 
testants. 

Along with her ranch and auxiliary 
activities, Mrs. Harvick still finds time 
to contribute to church and civic work. 


Mrs. Frances Aleman, Historian 


RS. Frances Aleman, Buckeye, Ari- 

zona, started early in the sheep 

business, making her first money raising 

baby cela on her father’s ranch, and 

i. has been actively in- 

volved in the sheep 

business since. Her 

husband, John Ale- 

man, was born in the 

Basque Pyrenees 

Mountains of Spain, 

came to the United 

States when he was 18 

years old, and is now 

an active member and 

one of the Hivectors of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association. 

Mrs. Aleman was the charter presi- 
dent of the Arizona Wool Growers 
Auxiliary which was organized in No- 
vember of 1959. Most of her hobbies 
are now turning into educational pro- 
grams with youth groups (the Aleman’s 
have a 17-year-old son, John Jr., who 
raises crossbred Merino and Suffolk 
lambs as his FFA project), in the 
advancement of the contest, and cooking 
with lamb. She also loves to travel 
and has toured Spain, Portugal, France, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico and Guatemala. 
Frances has taken correspondence 
courses in English, Spanish and typing, 
and is an active church member, teach- 
ing an adult Sunday school class. 


Texas Sends Message 


of Thanks 


Dear Auxiliaries, 


The National Miss Wool Pageant has 
come and gone and with it the lovely 
and charming girls. San Angelo hasn’t 
forgotten them, nor a great number of 
Texans who took them to their hearts 
and made them feel at home. All of the 
people who worked directly with the 
girls are unanimous in their opinion 
that we had a congenial and compatible 
group. Though only one took home the 
crown each girl took home the friend- 
ship and admiration of many Texans 
and they will never again be a stranger 
in our state. 

We thank you for your cooperation, 
we admire you for your choice of girls 
and we hope you will continue to help 
us in this work of wool promotion. 

—Mrs. Floyd McMullan, President 
TSGRA Women’s Auxiliary 
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Legislation, Education Can 


Cut Down Clothing Fires 


NLY legislation and education will 
help cut down the number of cloth- 
ing fire victims in this country. 

About 1,000 lives are lost each year 
in clothing fires, uncounted thousands 
more are injured and disfigured, the 
National Fire Protection Association’s 
65th annual meeting in Boston May 16 
was told. 

Louis Segal, chemist for the Califor- 
nia state fire marshal’s office, noted that 
while the infamous “torch sweaters” 
of several years ago have been legislated 
out of existence, there are still many 
types of fibers, fabrics and clothing 
designs which mean fire hazard for the 
wearer. 

He described cotton and rayon as the 
most flammable of all the fibers, with 
wool approaching the ideal from the 
standpoint of clothing fire safety. The 
synthetics are quite flame resistant, or 
only moderately flammable, he declared. 

However, many other factors deter- 
mine the hazard to the wearer, he con- 
tinued—whether the fabric made from 
these fibers is light or heavy, loose or 
close-woven, smooth or with a fuzzy, 
brushed surface. Clothing design is 
important, too, the speaker said. 

He urged improved federal and state 
legislation to control fabrics used in 
clothing, and cited the need for better 
tests and standards as well. The solu- 
tion, in his opinion, is to educate people 
as well as fabric and garment manufac- 
turers. 


Wool Bureau Introduces 
Machine - Washable 
Sweaters 


HE first all-wool sweater which can 

be machine-washed and _ tumble- 
dried in home units was introduced to 
the press at a breakfast given by The 
Wool Bureau on Tuesday, April 11. 

To demonstrate this major break- 
through for all wool sweaters, the Wool 
Bureau’s technical staff washed and 
dried a pure lamb’s wool men’s sweater 
manufactured by Puritan Sportswear 
Corporation with press representatives 
looking on. The sweater emerged from 
a warm cycle of 22 minutes in the auto- 
matic washer and from the tumble drier 
as fluffy as new. 

A marriage of two ingredients is re- 
sponsible for yet another forward step 
in easy care performance for pure wool, 
long known for its comfort, durability 
and good appearance in the finished 
product, but which has up until now 
required hand care in laundering. 
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oe Dish of the Month 


OOKING for a new recipe for outdoor cooking? 


You can cook an entire 


dinner on the grill with packets of Scotch lamb chops and vegetables. For 
each serving, a Scotch chop and slices of summer squash are sealed in individ- 


ual aluminum foil packages. 


Tomatoes are cooked alongside. 


The Scotch chop is breast of lamb, stuffed with ground lamb and sliced. 
It’s inexpensive to buy, attractive and deliicous to serve. 


Grilled Lamb Dinner 


(Makes 4 servings) 


22 cup salad oil 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

1 tablespoon grated onion 
114 teaspoons seasoned salt 
1, teaspoon pepper 


4 Scotch lamb chops or 4 ground lamb 
patties 

1 medium-sized summer squash, 
sliced 

2 medium-sized tomatoes, sliced 


Combine oil, vinegar, onion, seasoned salt and pepper; mix well. Brush 
lamb, squash and tomatoes with oil mixture. 

Arrange each lamb chop or patty and some squash in the center of pieces 
of heavy duty aluminum foil. Fold foil, using drug-store wrap. Arrange tomato 


slices in similar foil package. 


Place lamb and squash on broiler rack or on outdoor grill. Cook 5-7 inches 


from source of heat about 25 minutes, turning once. 
or grill last 5 minutes of cooking time. 


Place tomatoes on rack 


Wool Processing Plant For Wyoming 


LANS for the Laramie Wool Process- 

ing and Warehousing Corporation were 
announced April 15. The plant will begin 
operation June 1, in the Pacific Food 
Express iciag station north of Laramie, 
which the corporation has purchased 
from the Union Pacific Railroad. 

All personnal for the plant will be 
employed through Laramie with the ex- 
ception of three highly trained technical 
people, For the first year the company 
plans to employ 30 to 40 men. 


The plant will not own the wool but 
will act as brokers for the sheepmen. 
The wool can either be sold at the Lara- 
mie scouring plant or shipped east. 

Listed as officers of the company are: 
Jim Burton president, W. B. Ludwig, 
vice-president, G. J. Forbes, secretary 
and H. H. Johnson, treasurer. Other 
members are Max L. Krueger, Jack 
Dickens of Walden, Colorado, Ed Palm 
of Elk Mountain, Jack Dinwiddie, D. E. 
Richards, A. R. Corsberg and Harry 
Small. 
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Heavy Slaughter, Increased Imports 
Hold Prices Down 


May 24, 1961 


he spite of high weekly 
slaughter, spring lamb prices man- 
aged to close the month $1.25 to $1.50 
higher than the May 1 opening. 

Weekly kill remained at a high rate 
compared to a year ago. Since February 
27, the date when the government lamb 
purchase program began, lamb slaugh- 
ter has been running an average of 20 
per cent higher than in 1960. One week 
it rose a sharp 29 per cent. 

According to Alvin G. Carpenter, 
livestock economist, University of Cal- 
ifornia, the government during the 
seven week duration of the lamb buying 
program purchased about 10 million 
pounds of lamb, or about 10 per cent of 
the total U. S. production, but the total 
kill was up 20 per cent, so there was 
still a net of 10 per cent more lambs 
going into commercial channels com- 
pared to a year earlier. 

During the same time beef cattle 
slaughter rose 10 per cent, calf slaugh- 
ter was up 3 per cent and broiler mar- 
ketings showed an approximate 15 per 
cent increase. 

A combination of an early Easter, 
good growing conditions in many early 
lamb production areas and large mar- 
ketings of old crop lambs brought about 
a bunching of lamb slaughter during 
March and April. 

During March a total of 6,116,258 
pounds of lamb and mutton were im- 
ported into this country. This was a 
sharp 102 per cent increase in lamb 
imports and a 45 per cent increase in 
mutton imports over March of 1960. 
During this same month total domestic 
slaughter was up 22 per cent. It was 
during March that the biggest break 
in the lamb market occurred. 

Corn belt slaughter for February, 
March and April exceeded a year ear- 
lier levels by 11 to 23 per cent. Areas 
centered outside the corn belt exceeded 
year earlier levels by only 6 to 13 per 
cent. Therefore, it appears that con- 
tinued large imports of fed lambs com- 
ing out of the corn belt area were 
largely responsible for the lack of any 
seasonal decrease in lamb production 
during the late winter. 

Slaughter at Texas slaughtering 
points, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
reflect both an earlier movement of 
spring lambs and a larger proportion 
of the lamb crop going to market. 


continued 
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The byproduct value of lambskins 
broke sharply last summer and since 
that time has accounted for almost a 
dollar increase in the live price of a 
100-pound lamb when compared with a 
year ago. 

The first spring lambs arrived in the 
New York wholesale market about mid- 
April and were quoted at $42 to $44 for 
choice and prime spring lambs—30 to 
45 pounds—about $8 below the opening 
price a year ago. May wholesale prices 
were $11 to $12 below 1960 levels. 

Byproduct values are more important 
in the case of lamb than any other class 
of livestock. In 1937 the research de- 
partment of a major packer reported 
that byproducts made up 25 per cent of 
the sales of all their lamb— during the 
past decade lamb was still first, provid- 
ing 12 to 22 per cent of the packers’ 
receipts. 

Weekly slaughter numbers should de- 
cline slightly in June, giving a boost to 
live lamb prices—provided drought con- 
ditions now existing in parts of Texas 
and Idaho don’t bring about continued 
increased early slaughter lamb market- 
ings. 





Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 

Early May: Around 3,000 choice and 
prime 97-pound slaughter spring lambs 
moved at $17. A band of 1,100 choice 
and prime 100-pound spring slaughter 
offerings sold at $17. 

Mid May: A string of 700 choice and 
prime 98-pound spring slaughter lambs 
sold at $17; while a band of 3,000 near 
100- to 105-pound slaughter lambs sold 
at $16.50. Around 5,000 expected 108- 
to 115-pounders sold at $16. A string of 
7,000 choice and fancy 80- to 85-pound 
spring feeders moved at $16 to $16.50. 


CALIFORNIA 

Early May: A band of 3,600 mostly 
choice and prime 95- to 100-pound 
spring slaughter lambs sold at $17.15 
on sealed bid. A band of 4,500 near 
96-pound mixed choice and _ prime 
slaughter and mostly choice feeders 
moved at $17.10. At least 10,000 mostly 
choice and prime 90- to 110-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $16 to $17. 
Around 2,800 choice and fancy 75- to 
85-pound spring feeder lambs moved at 
$16.75 to $17. Near 1,000 mostly choice 
120-pound old crop slaughter lambs with 
number 1 pelts sold at $14.50. At least 
16,000 choice and prime 95- to 108-pound 
spring slaughter lambs sold at $16 to 
$17. Around 2,000 80- to 85-pound 
choice and prime slaughter and mostly 
choice feeder lambs moved at $16.60 to 
$17. A string of 9,000 to 10,000 mixed 
slaughter and feeder offerings sold at 
$15.65 under sealed bid, all lambs 60 
pounds and up. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 








Week ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date 


1960 
May 21 
4,773,569 


1961 
May 20 
5,314,851 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring) .... 


Choice cae 


$19.80 
19.00 
18.00 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds. 
Choice, 45-55 pounds........ 


36.56 
36.56 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


April 29 
310,000 
252,000 


May 6 
320,000 
280,000 


May 20 
315,000 
256,000 


May 13 
310,000 
263,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—March 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,627,136 
1,576,941 


1961 
1960 


Calves 
456,542 
481,727 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,310,706 
1,087,886 


Hogs 
6,110,107 
6,116,138 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


December 
3,952,000 
5,512,000 


1960 1961 


1959 


March 
6,116,258 
3,660,366 


February 
4,288,535 
4,286,796 


January 
377,078 
559,925 


9 
“, 
5, 





1960 
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Mid May: A string of 1,000 choice and 
prime around 90-pound slaughter lambs 
sold at $17. Several strings of 85- to 
105-pound choice and prime slaughter 
lambs with mixed choice and prime and 
some feeders sold at $15.50 to $16.50. 
In the Imperial Valley 1,500 mostly 
choice shern old crop 120- to 125- 
pound slaughter lambs with number 1 
pelts moved at $13.50. 

Ewes: In early May a band of 500 
mostly good 130- to 140-pound slaughter 
ewes with number 1 pelts sold at $4. 


COLORADO 


Early May: Several loads of choice 
and prime wooled slaughter lambs 
weighing around 108 pounds and down 
sold at $14.25 to $15. Most slaughter 
lambs being sold on a sliding scale of 
10 cents per pound discount per hun- 
dredweight on wooled lambs over 108 
pounds and shorn lambs over 102 
pounds. 

Mid May: Several loads of 98- to 108- 
pound shorn lambs some loads carrying 
an end of prime with number 1 and 2 
pelts moved at $15 to $15.50. 

Ewes: In early May a string of around 
1,300 choice shorn ewe lambs sold for 
breeders at $17.50 per head. 


IDAHO 


Early May: The Minidoka lamb pool 
of 921 choice and prime slaughter lambs 
weighing 103 pounds sold at $16.60 to 
$16.75; while 31 head of choice 102- 
pounders sold at $15.50 and 71 head of 
choice and prime 113-pounders sold at 
$13.75. Around 1,397 head of choice and 
prime 88- to 96-pound spring slaughter 
lambs sold at $16.60 to $16.85; while 
125 head weighing 113 to 114 pounds 
sold at $13.50 to $14.60. 

Ewes: A band of 900 yearling ewes 
was contracted for July 15, delivery at 
$20. 

MONTANA 

Early May: A string of 700 choice 
104-pound shorn slaughter lambs with 
number 2 pelts sold at $12. 

Mid May: A band of 900 choice 100- 
and 105-pound shorn slaughter lambs 
with number } pelts sold at $13. 

Ewes: In early May a string of 1,100 
two-year-old shorn bred ewes to start 
lambing immediately sold at $18 per 
head, with seller paying half of truck- 
ing. Four hundred good and choice 
yearling stock ewes sold at $13.25 per 
head, 


NEW MEXICO 


Early May: Over 2,000 100- to 105- 
pound fall shorn slaughter lambs with 
number 2 pelts sold at $11.50 to $12. 
A band of 3,000 good and choice 85- to 
90-pound feeders with number 1 and 2 
pelts sold at $10.50 to $11; while 500 
fancy 76- to 80-pound spring feeders 
moved at $14. Several loads of choice 
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Advisory Boards Are Very Essential 


HE preamble of the Taylor Grazing 
Act sets out its purposes and ob- 
jectives. 

The act was passed, recognizing that 
grazing of public lands was one of its 
prime uses. The conservative harvest 
of a natural resource was acknowledged 
as basic to the economy of the West and 
materially contributing new wealth to 
the entire nation. 

The law further provided for elected 
advisory board members to help deter- 
mine policy to aid in sound administra- 
tion of the act. Without their advice 
and cooperation administrators would 
have found their task a difficult one. 

Recent press releases quoting indi- 
viduals of the Department of Interior 


indicate they question prior manage- 
ment policies of the Bureau of Land 
Management in their counsel on admin- 
istration with advisory boards. 

Many stockmen who have been mem- 
bers of advisory boards since the incep- 
tion of the act have given freely of their 
time and advice. Certainly to disregard 
their knowledge and wisdom in deter- 
mining new policies would be a very 
unwise move by the department. 

We certainly hope the Secretary will 
take a careful second look before he 
proposes to carry out the suggestions 
he has been quoted on through the 
press. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


Industry Conditions Not Encouraging 


OW would a person write anything 
encouraging under the present con- 
ditions in the sheep industry? 

If we could operate an outfit without 
labor, feed or taxes, I think we could 
compete. There is truth, in the observa- 
tion, that we are in competition with 
our neighbor meat-wise. 

We expected the large government 


purchases of lamb to help the market 
price to the grower. This does not 
seem to be the result so far. But do 
you suppose that we might obtain a 
few new consumers for lamb in the 
process? 


—Kenneth Johnson, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 


National Parks Grazing Statistics 


total of 23,970 head of sheep or goats 

grazed on lands administered by the 
National Parks System during 1960. 
The division between the two types of 
grazing with the animal unit months 
covered is shown below. 


Sheep or Goats 
Head AUM 


Pasturing Use........ 356 


Range Use 

National Parks System 23,399 38,871 

Nat’l. Recreation Areas 379 677 
Totals es .....23,970 39,904 

In 1959 these totals were 15,552 head 
and 33,325 AUM’s. 

The totals for cattle in 1960 were 
19,791 head and 86,431 AUM’s compared 
with 17,927 head and 84,031 AUM’s in 
1959. 





and prime lambs with a slaughter end 
sold at $16 to $16.50. 


OREGON 


Early May: Around 150 head of choice 
and prime 96-pound slaughter lambs 
sold at $18.50 with a small lot at $19. 
Around 80 head of 100-pound slaughter 
lambs with number 1 pelts moved at 
$16 with 120-pounders selling at $12. 

Mid May: The Salem pool of 280 head 
choice and prime 96-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $18.25. A total of 750 head 
choice and prime 92- to 93-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $18 on a deliv- 
ered basis. 


TEXAS 


Early May: Around 500 fancy 75- to 
80-pound spring feeder lambs sold at 
$14. Over 2,000 choice 100-pound 
slaughter jambs with number 2 to fall 
shorn pelts sold at $11.50 to $12. Around 


3,000 good and choice 85- to 90-pound 
feeders with number 1 and 2 pelts sold 


at $10.50 to $11. Around 4,300 choice 
100- to 105-pound shorn lambs with 
number 1 and 2 pelts sold at $11 to 
$11.50. A string of 8,000 mostly fancy 
spring lambs with small slaughter end 
weighing 70 to 75 pounds sold at $14 
with 3 per cent shrink. Five thousand 
fancy 75-pound spring feeders sold at 
$14. 

Mid May: Several lots of best quality 
spring lambs sold in the Ft. Worth area 
at $18.25 and in the country at $17 to 
$17.50. 


WYOMING 


Early May: A string of 200 choice 
109-pound shorn slaughter lambs with 
number 2 pelts sold at $14 delivered. 
Several loads of choice and prime 
wooled lambs weighing 108 pounds and 
down sold at $14.25 to $15. 
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Laycock ... 
(Continued from page 16) 


had been almost eliminated from the 
paddock by heavy spring grazing before 
1950. These plants return rather slowly 
once they have been practically elim- 
inated. 

In contrast to this, the area changed 
to spring grazing in 1950 deteriorated 
from good to poor condition by 1957. 
Heavy spring grazing caused the 
grasses and forbs to decrease and the 
sagebrush to increase. These changes 
also could be seen and measured as 
early as 1953. 


Fall Grazing Better than Protection 


Part of the area previously grazed 
in both spring and fall was fenced in 
1950 to exclude grazing. Both this ex- 
closure and the portion of this area that 
was switched to fall grazing in 1950 
were then in poor condition. By 1957, 
the new fall-grazed unit had less sage- 
brush and more grass than the ungrazed 
exclosure. Thus, spring deferment and 
heavy fall grazing improved range con- 
dition faster than did complete exclu- 
sion from grazing. All factors other 
than grazing were identical so far as 
known. 

Since exclusive fall grazing so effec- 
tively improved poor range, you might 
expect this type of grazing to maintain 
range in good condition just as well as 
would complete protection. This theory 
has been confirmed by measuring the 
vegetation in an exclosure fenced from 
the old fall-grazed area in 1941. Both 
the exclosure and the fall-grazed area 
were similar and in good condition at 
that time. In 1957, after 18 years of pro- 
tection and 18 years of heavy fall graz- 
ing, both areas were still in equally 
good condition. 


Why Heavy Fall Grazing Improves 
Range 


What causes the decrease in sage- 
brush and the increase in grass and 
forbs? 

Part of the answer, of course, is that 
complete rest throughout the spring 
growing season permits grasses and 
forbs to maintain maximum vigor. But 
this certainly is not the whole story. 
Sagebrush decreased more under fall 
grazing than under complete protection, 
even though neither area was grazed 
in the spring. The fall grazing evident- 
ly damaged the sagebrush but permitted 
the grass to increase. : 

Difference in growth habits between 
sagebrush and grass suggests a reason 
for their different response to fall 
grazing. Native grasses and many forbs 
in the Upper Snake River Plains of 
Idaho stop growing before July 1. 
Grasses may grow some more in the fal] 
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if it rains, but this fall growth is only 
a small part of the total yearly produc- 
tion. On the other hand, sagebrush and 
most other shrubs in the area continue 
their growth until fall. Sagebrush flow- 
ers in September and its seeds ripen 
in October. Sheep seldom eat shrubs 
in the spring, except perhaps the flow- 
ers of bitterbrush. In the fall, however, 
the sheep do utilize sagebrush and other 
shrubs; the amount depends on the 
depth of snow and availability of other 
food. If grasses and forbs are covered, 
the sheep eat more shrubs than when no 
snow is on the ground. This fall utili- 
zation injures the shrubs. The grasses 
and forbs, vigorous from spring defer- 
ment, can increase when the sagebrush 
and other shrubs decrease. 


Practical Applications 


The Sheep Station now plans to test 
different management systems that in- 
clude the heavy fall grazing method of 
range improvement. Such a system could 
be tried on your range. Important 
things to consider are: 

1. Any one area should be rested in 
the spring and grazed heavily in the fall 


Wool Market... 


to 42.5 cents. Two mixed clips compris- 
ing about 40,000 pounds each with five 
grades of wool sold at 36 and 46 cents 
per pound. 


WYOMING 


During the first part of the month 
the Bridger Valley wool pool consisting 
of approximately 150,000 pounds range 
wool sold for 48.03 cents per pound, 
grease basis. The Big Horn Basin pool 
of fine and half blood brought 36.5 
cents to 44.18 cents, while 1,200 fleeces 
in the Lander area brought 4134 cents. 


Clips in the Rawlins area have report- 
edly sold for 40 to 41 cents. Although 
not confirmed one well known Rawlins 


Wankier... 


It must be recognized that grazing 
is definitely one of the major federal 
land uses; otherwise so much time, 
money and work would not be placed 
into this field each year by the federal 
government and private individuals. 
However, with a constant withdrawal of 
certain of the better ranges for other 
single-use purposes and grazing use 
requirements becoming more stringent, 
allowable stocking rates are gradually 
declining. 

Many areas have become depleted be- 
cause of a number of forces—livestock 
grazing, increased wildlife use, severe 


for two or more years in succession. 
This system could be rotated from one 
unit of range to another over a period 
of years. 

2. Fall utilization of the shrubs 
should be as heavy as possible. On fair- 
ly level ground, condition of the sheep 
probably will determine when they 
should be removed from the fall-grazed 
area rather than any certain level of 
utilization. On steeper slopes, grazing 
rates probably will have to be lower 
than on level ground to prevent ex- 
cessive soil disturbance by the sheep 
and the resulting accelerated erosion. 

3. Improvement can be accomplished 
only if enough native perennials, espe- 
cially grasses, are already growing 
under the sagebrush. If range is in 
such poor condition that the perennial 
grasses and forbs have been almost 
entirely replaced by such annuals as 
cheatgrass, little improvement can be 
expected from merely removing the 
sagebrush by heavy fall grazing. Such 
areas probably should be reseeded. 

4. Range should not be grazed in the 
spring of years it is to be heavily grazed 
in the fall. 


(Continued from page 23) 


clip was reported to have been sold at 
43 cents. Some small clips have sold in 
the Rock Springs area at 44 cents. An- 
other Rock Springs chp brought 39 
cents for the range wool and 39 cents 
for the farm flock. A quarterblood clip 
sold at 41 cents. A Casper clip brought 
42 cents and a number of Douglas clips 
have gone at 44 to 47% cents. A Wor- 
land clip sold for 44.18 cents, and a clip 
sold earlier at $1.05 clean basis, netted 
the grower 50 cents. 


FLEECE WOOL STATES 


It is estimated that 90 to 95 per cent 
of the medium wool in Ohio and Indiana 
has been sold and at least 50 per cent 
from the other states in the Midwest. 


(Continued from page 11) 


drought conditions, improper manage- 
ment, etc. The important thing in these 
areas is not to try and place the blame 
on any certain group but to work 
together through cooperation in re- 
habilitating the range. It will require 
imagination and foresight and perhaps 
“acre” management instead of moun- 
tain management. Our western ranges 
are the livelihood of many people as 
well as a major source of income to 
many counties and states. Therefore, 
they must be productive not of just one 
product but productive on a maximum 
sustaining yield basis. 
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Stoddart... 


(Continued from page 18) 


be increased by various combinations 
of rotation grazing by which the land is 
alternately rested and grazed rather 
than continuously grazed. There is 
reason to believe, for example, that 
range used both spring and fall might 
be more productive if it were divided 
into two units, one part being grazed 
spring only and one part fall only. The 
season of use then would be alternated 
every few years. Productivity of culti- 
vated grass pasture has been markedly 
increased by a rotation system which 
provides dairy cows with a new pasture 
each day of sufficient size that they can 
just consume all the forage present. The 
pastures then are not re-grazed for per- 
haps two weeks. Improved distribution 
and full, uniform consumption of the 
feed may be the greatest single benefit 
from rotation grazing systems on range 
land. 


Administration Considerations 


Items 1 to 13 are factors that influ- 
ence production on all ranges. On some 
private land and on virtually all pub- 
licly owned land, grazing may be only 
one of several uses to which land is put. 
The number of livestock placed on 
such ranges will be determined not 
by normal standards of maximum long- 
time production of meat and wool but 
by the owner’s or administrator’s idea 
of what part he determines livestock 
should play in a multiple-use land man- 
agement plan. 


14. Importance of livestock grazing 
relative to other land uses. Where live- 
stock grazing is not the only use of 
the land, and perhaps not even the main 
use, grazing intensity may be reduced 
to prevent undue interference with 
other land uses. For example, a water- 
shed supplying drinking water to a city 
literally may have no “capacity” for 
livestock. Interests of irrigation and 
industrial water supplies may be such 
as to permit only partial grazing in or- 
der to prevent undue silt deposits and 
reduced capacity of water-storage dams. 
Hazardous floods have resulted from 
heavy grazing on certain types of range. 
Use of land for recreation such as sight- 
seeing, fishing and picnicking may limit 
extent of grazing to a level below that 
theoretically possible were these inter- 
ests not present. Obviously, the number 
of animals that will be put on a given 
piece of land is a very different thing 
when you are trying to maximize meat 
yield per acre and when you are trying 
to fit a little grazing in with a lot of 


other land uses. 
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It is necessary to remember that on 
all ranges some herbage must be al- 
lowed to remain when the grazing ani- 
mals are removed. This is absolutely 
necessary for plant welfare. Further, 
we must remember that animals do not 
remove vegetation uniformly, as a 
lawnmower does. They select species 
and locations for grazing and may com- 
pletely denude certain accessible areas 
of certain desirable species before mov- 
ing elsewhere. Hence, a_ percentage 
reduction must be made in the appar- 
ent forage supply of any range to arrive 
at actual or usable forage. 


The amount of this reduction is the 
cause of much contention in arriving 
at a stocking figure. All agree that we 
cannot harvest every pound of forage 
produced. But how much can be har- 
vested? This is a decision which must 
be made by the land manager after con- 
sidering all interests and all objectives. 
It is important to realize that this de- 
cision directly determines the numbers 
of animals that will be placed on the 
range. 

This problem gave rise to the key area 
concept. This concept involves a de- 
cision as to whether over-use should be 
allowed on certan restricted areas in the 
interest of a more full use of the less 
accessible areas. It is difficult to force 
use of inaccessible spots and undesir- 
able species without injury to accessible 
areas and desirable species. The key 
area concept involves determining the 
point beyond which we will not graze 
in order to make more full use of the 
range. The key area is the most heavily 
grazed area upon which over-use will 
not be tolerated. 

If we are unwilling to allow any ex- 
cessive use even on concentration areas 
around water holes and level valley bot- 
toms, then these become key areas. This 
ordinarily would be necessary only on 
valuable recreation areas, erosive wa- 
tershed and the like. But this is a man- 
agement decision. The livestock num- 
bers allowed on the range may be 
doubled by a more liberal attitude on 
the part of the manager of mountain 
range as to what area will be his key 
area. 


Summary 


There is no right stocking that can 
be determined for each bit of land and 
adhered to thereafter. Vegetation pro- 
duction is a variable thing. How fully 
a unit of production can be grazed is 


also a variable thing. Stockmen cannot 
expect the range technician to commit 
himself on a safe or correct stoeking 
rate that is inviolate. There is no 
method whereby any technician can go 
into a new country and measure any- 
thing which will automatically give him 
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the grazing capacity. He can only esti- 
mate and try out a certain stocking rate. 
The Soil Conservation Service term, 
“Initial Stocking Rate’ makes good 
sense in this respect. 

In every case it will be necessary for 
the technician to have knowledge of 
actual range performance, and to have 
experience and knowledge necessary to 
translate this known information in 
terms of what he can expect from the 
range upon which he has no experience. 
Once his estimate of initial stocking 
rate is determined, he commences graz- 
ing but he keeps records of trend. Trend 
is simply a measure of change and may 
involve amount of vegetation, kind of 
vegetation, erosion, litter on the ground, 
vigor of vegetation and the like. If any 
undesirable trends accompany grazing, 
then obviously either numbers must be 
reduced or management must be im- 
proved. 

Federal range permit cuts are as 
likely to result from poor management 
as from any inherent productivity lim- 
itation on the part of the range itself. 
Stockmen should look to good manage- 
ment as a means of increasing livestock 
numbers. On public ranges, land ad- 
ministrators should reward stockmen 
who do practice good management by 
protecting their place on the land among 
other competing use demands. 
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p, ange Country 


Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending May 15, 1961 


PASTURES 


Grass development was reported well 
behind normal in the northern Great 
Plains, where cool temperatures again 
persisted during the week. Better 
growth occurred in most sections of the 
central Great Plains, as recent warm 
weather was beneficial to pasture and 
range grasses. Excellent progress was 
shown on pastures and ranges in the 
southern Great Plains, and livestock 
were supplied with ample amounts of 
forage. Rain is generally needed, how- 
ever, in many range areas of New Mex- 
ico and Texas. Range and pasture pros- 
pects improved in the Northwest, but 
some areas were still too wet for graz- 
ing. Livestock in that region continued 
to move toward higher elevation feed. 
Supplemental feeding of cattle and 
calves was quite general in the South- 
west, as ranges continued to supply lit- 
tle or no feed. 


Warmer weather stimulated’ the 
growth of pasture grasses in the North- 
east, but most dairymen kept cows off 
pastures because of excessive soil mois- 
ture. Plant growth progressed rapidly 
in the Great Lakes area, and pastures 
are expected to support full grazing rel- 
atively soon. Pastures continued to 
supply ample amounts of roughage 
throughout most of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Southeast. 


CALIFORNIA 


Red Bluff, Tehama County 
May 18, 1961 


It appears the sheep business is near- 
ing the end of the road unless lamb 
prices improve soon. All the efficiency 
in the world is of little value if we can 
not sell our product at a profit. 

Our sheep go to summer pasture from 
May 20 to June 1. The prospects for 
feed are fair. Weather and feed con- 
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ditions on the spring range since May 1 
have been fair. 

We did not have any serious spring 
lamb losses. We have saved a similar 
percentage of lambs as last year. Some 
feeder lambs have sold for 16 to 18 cents 
recently. Contract rate for shearing is 
50 to 58 cents including tying and 
sacking. 

Same half blood and fine wool with 
49 to 51 per cent shrink has sold for 48 
to 52 cents in this locality. 

—Milton S. LaFranchi 


Petaluma, Sonoma County 
May 22, 1961 


Twelve months’ wool has sold in this 
area at 50 cents per pound. Shearing 
was contracted at 50 cents. 

We had no serious spring losses. We 
were able to save 10 per cent more lambs 
this year than last. 

The weather since May 1 has been 
good and the spring range is in good 
condition. These conditions are much 
better than for the past two years and 
there is more feed. 

Some fat lambs have been contracted 
at 16 cents. 

—C. Knudtsen 


COLORADO 


Craig, Moffat County 
May 15, 1961 


We have had ideal weather since May 
1 and feed on the spring range is excel- 
lent, as it has been for the last couple 
of years. We have had no serious spring 
losses. The sheep will go to summer 
pasture some time from June 15 to July 
15. 

This spring we saved about the same 
number of lambs as usual. To date I 
have not heard of any lamb contracts, 
nor sales of yearling ewes. The contract 
rate for shearing this year was 45 to 
50 cents including all labor, with 
shearers receiving 25 cents and board. 

There have been some wool trans- 
actions, 45 to 50 cents being paid for 
clean low shrinkage wool in the grease. 


—H. G. Culverwell 


IDAHO 


Hansen, Twin Falls 
May 15, 1961 


This spring feed conditions on the 
range are poor—very inferior to the 
past two years. The weather since May 
1 has also been bad. We suffered some 
losses this spring from coyetes. Our 
sheep will go to summer pasture about 
the middle of June. 

About the same percentage of lambs 
were saved this year as last. 

The contract rate for shearing is 51 
cents, which includes tying and sack- 
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ing. Several lots of around 1,000 to 
1,200 fleeces sold from 40 to 41 cents. 
The Twin Falls pool sold for 44 cents. 

I think the sheepmen are doing a fine 
job of advertising wool and lambs, but 
so far we have not had much benefit. 


—Fay J. Frahm 


INDIANA 


Pine Village, Warren County 
May 15, 1961 


It has been rainy since May 1st and 
grass is coming fine—about the same as 
last year. We have had no serious 
spring losses. 

We saved a smaller percentage of 
lambs this year. As yet there have been 
no lamb contracts nor sales of yearling 
ewes. 

Shearers in this area receive 75 cents. 
Labor includes catching and sacking. 
Most wool around here is sold to the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative at 
prices ranging from 35 to 42 cents or 
a little higher according to the quality, 
etc. 

—Richard Cullop, Jr. 


MINNESOTA 


Middle River, Marshall County 
May 16, 1961 


Forty per cent of the wool has been 
sold in this area. Choice medium wools 
brought up to 46 cents and choice fine 
wools up to 39 cents. The contract rate 
for shearing in this section is 40 to 50 
cents, which includes shearing only. 

This spring we saved about 120 per 
cent of the lambs, which is about aver- 
age. A few lambs have been contracted, 
but many growers are producing early 
lambs for a June market. 

Buyers are holding tighter than 
usual, but some large crossbred year- 
ling ewes have sold for up to $25 in the 
wool. 

Feed conditions on the spring range 
are good. We have had cool weather 
since May 1, which is similar to last 
spring. We have had no serious spring 
losses. Our sheep will go to summer 
pasture some time from May 20 to June 
1. The prospects for feed are good. 

—Norman Anderson 


MONTANA 


Big Sandy, Choteau County 
May 17, 1961 


Although the weather has been good 
since May 1 the grass on the range is 
sparse. Our sheep are on summer pas- 
ture now, and we think the prospects 
for feed are fairly good. We did not 
have any serious spring losses. 


June, 1961 


This year we were able to save about 
the same number of lambs as last year. 
No yearling ewes have been sold nor 
have we received any contracts for 
lambs. 

Shearing was contracted at 45 cents 
and board This was for shearing labor 
only. 

There 
transactions 


no recent wool 


area. 


have been 
in our 


—Chester Humes 


Heath, Fergus County 
May 19, 1961 


The number of lambs saved this 
spring was about the same as last year. 

Contract rate for shearing is 42 cents 
plus board. Labor includes setting up 
and shearing. There have been no re- 
cent sales of wool in our locality. 
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checks ram's potency. Saves time 
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if You Are in The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambovuillets produce more founds of better 

quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 

of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 

for replacement. This means More Net Income 
For Information Write: 


. AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 








The weather since May 1 has been 
cold and the spring range is in poor 
condition—below normal. We have had 
ne serious spring losses. Our sheep will 
go to summer pasture about June 1. 
With warm weather, we think the pros- 
pects for feed will be good. 


—G. L. Hoyer 


NEVADA 


Uvada, White Pine County 
May 17, 1961 


Although it has been cold since May 
1 the range is in good condition with 
plenty of moisture—G65 per cent better 
than last year. We have had no serious 
losses this spring although we did lose 
a few lambs through snow and cold 
nights. Our sheep will go to the sum- 
mer pasture June 1 or 15 where the 
prospects for feed are good due to the 
abundant snow last winter. 

To date we have not sold any year- 
ling ewes or contracted any lambs. The 
price for fine-wooled yearling ewes has 
been 40 cents and for crossbred (white- 
faced) ewes $20 per head. 

Contract rate for shearing was 55 
cents which included wrangling and 
tying. 

Some ranch clips have sold at 39 
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Drench When Measured by Results... 


SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 


This specially formulated drench 
contains purified phenothiazine 
micronized for maximum efficiency 
and lead arsenate. Extensive scien- 
tific tests have proved Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH far 
superior to finely ground ordinary 
drenches. Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH kills more 


stomach and intestinal worms be- 
cause it maintains a_ sufficient 
concentration of the dose throughout 
the digestive tract to kill worms on 
contact. Use the established standard 
of the industry . . . Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH to 
get the best results. 


SA TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (Box 4786) 


cents and some large clips sold at 44% 
cents for 34’s crossbred Rambouillet 
wool. 

—Gustave Henroid 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
April 26, 1961 


This year we fed the sheep more sup- 
plemental feed than last year and they 
wintered very well. We did, however, 
suffer some losses because of dogs. 
Since April 1 the weather has been fair 
with a little snow and two light rains 
totaling one inch. 

Sheep in our district have been shorn, 
the shearers receiving 37% to 40 cents. 
Contracts include all labor. Some wool 
has been sold at 44 to 45 cents. 

This year the weather was very good 
during lambing and we had sufficient 
help and so were able to save more 
lambs than last year. No contracts for 
lambs have been made nor have there 
been any sales of yearling ewes. 

Living only two miles from Belle 
Fourche I certainly have a dog prob- 
lem. 

I use the auction method: for selling 
my sheep. I think it is a good method. 
There are usually several buyers at the 
sale. One usually has a chance to sell 
small lots and mixed grades, which is 
not possible on the ranch. 

—John F. Dacar 


TEXAS 


Ozona, Crockett County 
May 16, 1961 


In spite of the dry weather since May 
1 there is a fair amount of grass on 
the range. Here in west Texas the sheep 
are on the range the year around. 

This spring we lost from 5 to 10 per 
cent more lambs than last year. Some 
of these losses were due to milk colic 
which has been prevalent in this area. 
About 1,200 fat and feeder lambs were 
recently sold at 16 cents per pound for 
delivery May 25. 

Contract rate for shearing is 30 cents 
which includes picking up and packing 
wool. The shearers were paid 17 cents. 
Ranchers paid for tying and fixing 
shearing cuts. 

At Sanderson, May 12, 350,000 pounds 
of 8 and 12 months (mostly 8 months) 
wool sold at an average price of 52 
cents. Last week two houses in Del Rio 
sold a million pounds of 8 months wool 
at 49 to 56 cents, and recently the Ozona 
Wool Company sold 250,000 pounds of 
8 months wool at 49 to 55 cents. Nearly 
all of this was fine wool of the Ram- 
bouillet type. 

—Dempster Jones 
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Camp Wood, Real County 
May 22, 1961 


We had no serious spring losses this 
year. We were able to save a higher 
percentage of lambs than usual. 

It has been dry since May 1 and the 
spring range is drying fast. Our sheep 
use the same pasture summer and win- 
ter, but it is badly in need of rain. 

No lambs have been contracted but 
several small lots of crossbred yearling 
ewes have sold for $9 to $13. 

Our shearing is done by Mexican 
crews. The contract rate is 28 to 30 
cents per head. 

Some large accumulations of wool 
have sold for 47 to 51 cents in this area. 

—Neal Jernigan Jr. 


Del Rio, Val Verde County 
May 16, 1961 


This May, so far, has been the driest 
on record and the feed on the spring 
range is very poor and dry. We do not 
have a summer range. 

We have not had any serious losses 
this spring in spite of the increase in 
varmints in this area. 

No one is really certain yet how many 
lambs will be saved. About 300 lambs 
have been contracted at 151% cents for 
fats and 13 to 14% cents for feeders, 
although lamb contracting doesn’t really 
start until June 1. One rancher turned 
down a 13¢ offer early in May, which 
now looks like a bad decision. 

The contract rate for shearing is 25 
to 27 cents with the shearers receiving 
17 to 18 cents without board. Contract 
includes shearing only. 

In March wool sold from 54 to 60 
cents with the fleeces carrying no 
grease or dirt. In May the price was 
48 to 54 cents for fleeces carrying a 
good amount of grease and dirt. The 
lower prices were for fine heavy shrink- 
ing wools and the higher prices for 
crossbred wools. On a per head basis 
the rancher with fine heavy wool is get- 
ting more per head. 

—Ingram & Humphreys 


UTAH 


Cedar City, Iron County 
May 17, 1961 


It has been cold and windy since May 
1. The grass on the range is poor, and 
much slower than last year. Our sheep 
will go to summer pasture about June 1, 
but the prospects for feed are not good. 

We did not have any serious spring 
losses. The same percentage of lambs 
were saved this year. 

Contract rate for shearing is 58 cents 
which included wrangling, tying and 
sacking. 

In the Cedar City area mostly all the 
medium wools have sold for 38 to 42 


June, 1961 
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Madsen Rambouillet rams are noted for their top-quality wool fleece. 
They are big, sturdy, dependable rams — the kind you can count on. 
Our wool fleeces have won numerous awards in various wool shows 
we have entered. 

Pick your Rambouillet rams from our 


consignment at the National Ram Sale 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH FRANK SWENSON. Mgr. 
Phone 175 
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Traditional Quality 
in 100% Virgin Wool 


The Pendleton name has become 


synonymous with woolens of out 
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pelicy of maintaining high quality 
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ing only 100% virgin wool 
Only nature can produce 
the living fiber . . . WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 
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Approx. 1%” long x 5/16” wide when sealed. 
Available in new Bright Plated STEEL or Rust- 
Proof ALUMINUM! No extra operations for ap- 
plying, tag makes its own hole, self-piercing and 
self-locking in one operation! Use Steel Tags 
on aggressive animals as Hogs, Rams, etc. — 
Aluminum Tags on Dams, Goats, etc. Special 
low prices. Specify Steel or Aluminum Tags. 
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Prices include consecutive numbers, name-stamp- 
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sealed. BRASS TAGS for LAMBS, PIGS, AND 
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tion. Price includes consecutive numbering and 
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1 500 00 
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All Prices F.O.B. Newport, Ky. 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 

P. O. Box 6-254 — Est. 1902 — Newport, Ky 
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cents. Some good clips have gone to 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. 

—H. H. Lunt 


Tremonton, Box Elder County 
May 17, 1961 


This spring has been very dry and 
cold, much colder than last year. Our 
sheep will go to summer range July 1 
but the prospects for feed are poor. 

Shearing was contracted at 48 cents 
which included all labor. 

I consign my wool to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. I like 
their method of handling a small band. 


—Palmer Mann 


Spanish Fork, Utah County 
May 1, 1961 


This winter we fed the sheep more 
supplemental feed than usual and they 
came through the winter in fair condi- 
tion. However, we did lose some through 
coyotes and poisonous weeds. 

My sheep have been sheared. The 
shearers received 57 cents. This in- 
cluded fleece tying, wrangling and wool 
sacking. In this area we have received 
from 37 to 46 cents for wool depending 
on the grade and amount of dirt in the 
fleece. 

Lambing is just starting. We have 
been able to obtain sufficient help but 
the weather has been cold. There have 
been no contracts for lambs nor have 
we heard of any sales of yearling ewes. 

I have been in the sheep business for 
fifty years and experienced good and 
bad times. I have felt sheep raising is 
as good as any business in hard times 
and better than most in good times, but 
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now I can’t see any future for the sheep 
industry due to imports, low prices, high 
expenses and range problems. 

I have never sold at auction markets. 
I have watched the Ogden market a 
few times and think it is a good way to 
give the buyer his own way. I don’t like 
this system of marketing. 

—Fred Ludlow 


WYOMING 


Hulett, Crook County 
May 18, 1961 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been fair since May 1. This spring we 
lost some sheep through poison. Our 
flock is now on the summer range where 
the prospects for feed are fair. 

Although we have not finished lamb- 
ing everything points to our saving 
about the same number of lambs as last 
year. Everyone who is lambing or has 
lambed has had very good luck. There 
is quite a little shed lambing. The price 
for good big crossbred yearling ewes for 
fall delivery has been $20. 

The contract rate for shearing is 40 
to 46 cents. Mexican crews do every- 
thing but corralling. American shearers 
receive 40 cents but this does not in- 
clude sacking, tying and working sheep. 

I sold my wool, clean basis, early for 
$1.04 f.o.b. Boston netting 45 cents. The 
wool market looks as if it has picked up 
in recent weeks. The wool in this part 
of the country is chiefly three-eighths 
to half blood fleeces with some finer. 
The majority of growers in this area 
shear early before they lamb and sell 
on a grease basis. Most of them have 
sold at between 42 to 46 cents. 

—R. D. Bush 
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Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 








| ROMELDALES | 














| COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSN. OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 802, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 





102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 


KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 


MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 


1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS | 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


| HAMPSHIRES | 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 














MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
CO. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





| SUFFOLKS 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. AND JOHN W. 
Plainview, Texas 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





TARGHEES _i 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SONS, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 


eee —— 

















Pick your top-quality breeding sires 
at the 


46th Annual \ LTION LL n \ vi SALE 
AUGUST 16-17, 1961 
Livestock Coliseum — Ogden, Utah 


Allrams individually inspected before entry into sales ring 
Sale Schedule 
Ist Day 2nd Day 


9:00 A. M: Columbias, Panamas, Targhees, 9:00 A. M: Hampshires and Suffolk- 
Whitefaced Crossbreds and Corriedales Hampshire Crossbreds 


1:00 P. M: Rambouillets 1:00 P. M: Suffolks 


Added Feature: 9th NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 


Sale under management of National Wool Growers Association 


414 Crandall Building - Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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